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ckst-off scion of the great Ghrio family Mth the obscure and humble 
g6ndajjer. A graceful forto skiing upffom the oats and drew her fondly to 
his side’ 

“You see I am here, Lucia,” said he, “my darling, light of my eyes! 
Come With to© ihto the gbhdokl. I have much to say to you, and no time to 
lose by the interruptions we might meet with here.” 

She allowed him to lead her into the little luxuriously furnished room of 
the gondola, where a hanging silver lamp diffused a twilight radiance, and 
did not check him, as he dropped the velvet arras over the windows to screen 
them from all view without, but retreated bashfully when he folded his arms 
about her slender waist, and pressed his lips again and again to her snowy 
forehead. 

“ Nay, nay, Antonio,” said she, “ thou art over bold to-night; be c[diet, hhd 
let me tell thee how glad I am to see thee this night of all others. Thou 
shalt be my confessor, and hear how ungrateful ana repining I have been. 
Scarcely wilt thou believe that a moment since I was lost in a flood of tears.” 

“ In tears, Lucia—for what ? Have they dared —— ” 

A low, musical laugh checked him. “Nay,” said Lucia, “it was all my 
own foolishness. I do believe it was all because I could not . dress finely, 
wear jewels, and go to the great fete to-night. Now confess thy Lucia the 
most ridiculous maiden in all Venice.” 

“ Nay,” replied Antonio, smiling proudly, at the pretty roguish face 
that was upturned to his; “why not wish to grace the great assembly? 
There will not be a fairer face, my Lucia, there to-night.” 

“0, Antonio,” she said; “if thou couldst have seen Lady Bianca, thou 
wouldst say no more in praise of Lucia’s poor, pale face.” 

“ Ah, Lucia, Lucia, thou hast done sorry work for poor Antonio,” returned 
her lover. “ I had well nigh forgotten the tidings I came to bring. If 
thou wilt, thou canst go to the ffte y to-night, and hold thy little head 
as high as the proudest there. Listen to the marvellous tidings, Lucia, 
Thou knowest Count Grimani, the most worthy and illustrious, they say, of 
Venetia’s patrician youths. 0* Lucia, where did he spy my flower ? He has 
seen thee, loved thee, and applied to the doge for permission to make thee his 
bride, and as thy mother’s birth doth not infringe the law, the doge has con-' 1 
sented. Jewels, and fites , and broidered robes, will be thine now, Lucia, 
and poor Antonio will be forgotten. But if thou art happy, he will try and 
keep his heart from breaking with the thought of thy prosperity. He loves 
thee all too well to hold thee back from such a splendid fate.” 

He hid his gloomy face in his hands, but she was shaking her fair head in 
gleeful scorn. 

“Dost thou think that because Carnival is here, that I shall credit thy wild 
story?” she asked. “Poor.little Lucia Amborini, the humble tirewoman, 
will be fortunate to exchange her present lot for the cheerful home of a 
lowly gondolier. Because she is silly enough to talk about the great fite, 
wilt thou cheat her into believing that the great count, Whom the Lady 
Bianca can scarcely win to her feet* is ready to take her to his palace? 
Shame on thee, Antonio, to jest thus with me!” 

The young man lifted his bowed head, and, raising his hand upward, said 
solemnly, “ It is no jest, Lucia. I swear by the lions of St. Mark I have told 
you nothing but the truth.” 

Instantly the pretty glow of indignation faded from her face, and amaze¬ 
ment and perplexity struggled with a nameless feeling of terror. These were 
lost in a sudden radiant light that glowed around her, like the great painter’s 
seraphs in St. Mark’s, and bending towards him, she said, thrillingly, “ And 
dost thou doubt thy Lucia’s answer, supposing this marvellous thing should 
ehance ? It is thou, Antonio, that hast my heart, and only thou who canst 
have my hand.” 

The young gondolier kissed the soft hand reverentially, but answered gravely, 
“ Thou art an angel, of truth and purity, sweet one, but thou must weigh the 
matter seriously. The count bears a stainless reputation. He would give 
thee every earthly luxury and enjoyment, and the humble gondolier could offer 
little but his love to soothe the care and hardship of the lot that would surely 
madden the heart wherein thy toother’s patrician blood is already clamouring 
for loftier things. The very life thou hast been craving for to-night is within 
thy grasp. Thou shalt not put it by for poor Antonio.” 

“Hear me,” said the maiden, slowly and impressively. “It is thou, 
Antonio, who makest the light of Lucia’s life. The damp churchyard vault 
bjr thy side were more welcome to me than a palace of my own where thou 
couldst not come. If this wild tale be true, take me, I implore thee, where 
no count or ducal messenger can reach me. Let me go with thee to the 
altar this very hour—only forget that it’was I who proposed such unmaidenly 
request.” 

A rapturous flood of words broke from the young man’s lips. He caught 
the light form in his arms, and covered her with passionate kisses. 

“Sweetest Lucia,” said he, “purest pearl of the Adriatic, I accept the 
sacrifice—thou shalt indeed be mine. So in, my love, and speedily I will 
send a gondola to bear us to our bridal. Fear not to obey the directions of 
Whoever brings this ring to thee.” And he held towards her a twisted hoop, 
with a single glittering opal for the serpent’s eye. 

• Confused and bewildered, Lucia suffered him to lead her again to the door¬ 
way of the Carid palace; and scarcely heeding his joyous adieu* stood dreamily 
watching the gondola, till it shot away from view. Then she ascended the 
stairs to her owl little room, like one in a deep trance. Mechanically she 
gathered together her scanty wardrobe, sighing at first, and then smiling, to 
find no garment suitable for a bride. The coarse gray dress she wore was 
her very best. All she could do was to smooth out her tumbled curls, and 
fasten them with the white bud Antonio had given her the night before. A 
ealitious step, however, startled her, and she trembled nervously, as a strange 
female, with a large package in her arms, came stealthily to her side. 

“ I have brought the lady’s bridal garments,” whispered the woman, 
beginning to untold her articles, and lengthen them one by one upon the 
little couch, 
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“ How thoughtful in Antonio,” murmured Llicia; but she started back in 
terror as she caught d, glimpse of the rich velvet arid fairy-like lacc, and saw 
the -flashing light of diamond ornaments shining out from the tiny cases. 
“Nay, nay !” cried she, faintly, as the stranger smoothed out a pearl-fringed 
patrician mantle, before adding it to the glittering trousseau. “ There L 
some strange mistake. These beautiful garments are not for me.” 

“The gondolier bade me show you this, and tell you to have no fear, but 
question no one till you met with him,” said she, holding up to the maiden’s 
bewildered gaze the opal ring. 

Lucia was silenced. Not a word more escaped her while she suffered 
herself to be arrayed in the costly garments; not even when finally a pearl- 
embroidered bridal veil, fit for a royal head, was thrown around her 
slender form. 

Once, catching a glimpse in a mirror, of a white-robed, resplendent figure, 
glittering with costly jewels from soft brown tresses, to fairy, satin-slippered 
foot, she passed her hand across her eyes, asking herself what weird spirit 
had taken possession of her—if it were possible it could be poor Lucia 
Amborini, the down-trodden, harshly-chidden tirewoman of the Lady Bianca 
Cario, she saw before her. All that had gone before had been so strange, she 
did not pause to wonder her progress was not molested by the troop of 
serv&nts waiting in the passage-way to catch a glimpse of her. Only when 
she entered the carpeted, flower-wreathed gondola, and Antonio sprang to 
meet her, did speech return. Clingirig wiidly to his hand, she pointed from 
her own pearl-fringed, patrician mantle, to the diamond star of nobility 
glittering on his embroidered doublet, and gasped faintly, “ What docs it 
mean, Antoiiio ? Hast thou a magician’s wand, or is there a glamour fallen 
upon my sight ? ” 

His face was radiant with joyful pride and tendercst love, and drawing the 
beautiful vision fondly to his side, he said, gently, “ Wilt thou not trust me a 
little longer, sweet one—my life—my bride ? Thou seest of a verity it is 
thine own Antonio. Dost thou care to know more now ? ” 

“Nay, nay, I can trust thee, Antonio, whatever betide,” she replied. “I 
will not be frightened, even though I find myself at the great file, whilst 
thou art there with me,” she whispered, reassured by her earnest glance in 
that honest ingenuous face. “ Whatever thou art, thou canst never be more to 
me than thou hast been. If thy station be higher than I believed it, thou 
dost know that Lucia’s love was gained by the humble gondolier, and not by 
rank or show.” 

***** * 

Amid the gorgeous scenes of the great f&te at the doge's palace, followed 
by a murmur of applause and approbation wherever she passed, the Lady 
Bianca moved restlessly through the gay assmnbly, leaning on the a^m of Count 
Carrafelli, who seemed more desperately enamoured than ever before. But 
Bianca’s eyes wandered here and there throughout the crowd, searching for 
the graceful figure, whose non-appearance had already caused many curious 
inquiries. The doge, likewise, was missing, and when at last he was dis¬ 
covered ascending the steps to the ducal throne, all whispered conversation and 
merry laughter ceased, and a lull of expectancy followed. The doge waved 
his hand, and the soft strains of music died away. Then, with a merry gleam 
in his mild, gray eyes, he thus addressed the assembly:— 

“ Pardon, kind friends and noble citizens all, my claiming your attention, 
but I trust not to mar the evening’s festivities by informing you of a surprise 
in store for you, and relating a little romance that lias occurred in our midst, 
the happy conclusion of which you shall all witness. 

“Not long since, a senator, the esteemed sire of one of our noblest youths, 
was chiding him in my presenoe for his insensibility to the charms of our far- 
famed Venetian beauties, and lamenting the loneliness of a home which a fair 
young bride would make so joyous. I, too, joined my urgent entreaties, that 
he would allow me to give him a bridal fke, but the youth shook his head 
despondently, assuring us that the only maiden who could claim his heart, 
would be interdicted by us both, not for lack of beauty or virtue, but for the 
humble postion she had hitherto occupied. In alarm we both exclaimed that 
we trusted he had not forgotten the marriage laws established by the council 
for the patricians of immortal Venice. ‘ Nay,’ replied he, ‘ this stranger 
was not alone the fairest and purest maiden in our vaunted city; hut she 
escaped the law as a plebeian, since her lawfully wedded mother had been of 
the highest patrician blood. It only needed my own and his father’s consent, 
to make his union with her legal and honourable. 

“ TkeYover’s description of so pure and rare a pearl, unknown, in our very 
midst, aroused my curiosity, and his earnestness moved me to declare, if he 
could prove her all he had pourtrayed, as Doge of Venice I would authorise 
and command the nuptials. He had informed us that the maiden only knew 
and loved him as a humble gondolier, and he was well assured no art or 
tempting bribe could win her from him. ‘ That,’ said I, ‘ shall be the test. 
Take me where I can be unseen, but hear the girl’s decision plainly, and con¬ 
vince her that another—your own true, titled self, of whose fame and repu¬ 
tation she has doubtless heard—has become enamoured of her, and seeks her 
for his bride; and if she refuses the brilliant offer, to keep faithfully her vow 
to one whom she believes only a humble gondolier, I will confess her the 
pearl of our city; and give her a bridal worthy of the noblest of the land.’ 

“ Not an hour since, my friends, concealed behind the arras of his gondola, 
I heard the tempting offer of a palace and diadem put scornfully aside for an 
honest heart and lowly lot. Therefore yoit will see I have lost my wager, he 
has gained his bride, and this goodly company will grace the nuptials.”. 

As he concluded he waved his hand authoritatively toward the shrouded 
dborway of .an antechamber leading to the grand staircase of the hall, and at 
a signal from an usher waiting there, the richly carved doors unclosed as if 
by magic, and with a low, sweet refrain of music, came a troop of white- 
robed girls, scattering wreaths of fragrant flowers before the pathway of the 
advancing couple. Count Grimani’s tall form was tenderly supporting a 
slight, airy figure that clung trembling and bewildered to his arm, the sweet 
faco alternately flushing with timid joy, and paling with awe and excitement. 
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]ji the rear followed the priestly train. Onward passed the group through 
the watchful crowd to the steps of the ducal chair, and there the solemn 
ceremony was performed. 

Astonishment and excitement kindled every eye in the vast, magnificent 
hall, but the Lady Bianca Cario’s brilliant cheek grew suddenly white as the 
myrtle blossoms nestling amid the costly lace and jewelled bands across her 
throbbing heart. Never once were her wild, glittering eyes removed from 
the bridegroom’s radiant face, till the doge descended to greet the new-made 
Countess Grimani. Then she bent forward to see the face diseased to view, 
when the floating veil was for the moment brushed aside by ibe snowy arm, 
encircled by diamond coils that far outshone the glittering serpent the humble 
Lucia had clasped for her but a short time before. 

"What was there in those pure, pale features and dove-like eyes to bring 
$uch a gleam of wicked hate to the haughty brow of the Lady Bianca Cario ? 
^Therefore did she clench her jewelled hands so madly, muttering, “Lucia— 
all the saints, it is Lucia Amborini that has outwitted me! Mine own 
jpeni4l> whom I left to arrange my scattered wardrobe, is now the Countess 
Grimani!” 

Suddenly becoming aware of Count Carrafelli’s scrutinising glance, the 
prQud girl with a mighty effort called back her usual air of stately grace, and 
began.carelessly a light conversation with him. .No further emotion could his 
watchful eye detect, till Count Grimani, with his fairy, charming bride, came 
smiling towards them. , Then the blanched lips, were closely compressed, and 
one hand pressed hard against her breast, as if to crush down some sudden 
pang; and with a haughty bow she turned abruptly away, and seeking her 
father’s side, begged to return home. 

Not many weeks after, Count Carrafelli bore a>vay from Venice to his villa, a 
pale, haughty, chillingly beautiful bride; for the Lady Bianca sternly refused to 
repain longer in Venice; where she had reigned so long, to see the whole city 
offering its ardent homage that had ,been hers, at the shrine of one they 
ptyled in their romantic language, “The Pure Pearl of the Adriatic ”—tne 
fair*and happy wife of Count Grimani, the old time humble Lucia,Amborini. 

M. T. C. 


A COUNTRY HOME. 


Oh! give me a home in the country wide, 

And a seat by the farmer’s wood fireside, 
Where the fire burns bright 
On a frosty night, 

Where the jest, the song, and the laugh 
are free ; 

For the farmer’s home is the home for me ! 

Oh. 1 give me a home in the country wide, 

Where the Earth comes out as a blushing 
bride, 

With her bufis and flowers. 

In the bright spring hours, 

As her bridal song rings from fresh-leav’d 
trees, 

And melody floats on the perfumed breeze. 


In summer a seat in a shady nook. 

And close by the side of a purling brook, 
Where the violet grows. 

Or the pale swamp rose, 

Fainting, sick, ’neath the sun’s scorching 
beam, 

Dips her pale petals in the cooling 
stream. 

Oh ! give me a home in the country wide, 
In the golden days of a farmer’s pride, 
When his barns are fill’d 
From the fields he’s till’d, 

And he feels that his yearly task is done, 
And smiling at .Winter, he beckons him 
on. G. S. 


THE HEIRS OE STANMORE. 

ClEAPTElt XVI, 

Once more Dr. Straker, the . Rector, and Tom Gilson, who had jointly 
taken up the management of the dead miser’s affairs, met in bis wretched 
dwelling. They baa returned from the funeral. The body of the old man 
had been committed to the earth under a sky as chill, as wet and dreary as 
his own inhospitable and miserable life bad been. Gilson had sent refresh¬ 
ments to the house, and they sat down to partake of them, as all were at 
some distance from their homes. 

, “Have you made any discovery relative to the existence or non-existence 
of Whatmore’s daughter?” asked the rector, as they sat at their dinner. 

“Yes, I have advertised,” replied Gilson; “ and^ as I expected, several 
claimants have started up. But, the applicant really interested in obtaining 
further information relative to the advertisement appears to be a Mrs. Nor¬ 
man, or rather her niece.” 

, “ Mrs. Norman ! ” exclaimed Dr. Straker. “ Do you mean Mrs. Norman, 
of Sfcanmore ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Gilson ; “she is companion to Miss Cowper. Her brother 
married a Mary Whatmore, whose date of birth and father’s name correspond 
with the certificates. Her father cast her off on account of the poverty of 
her husband, and never noticed her after her marriage. They totally lost 
Bight of Whatmore, who at that time lived in London. Mary Whatmore, 
fhen Mrs. Edwardes, became a widow, died, and left one child, a girl—an 
heiress, if the proofs they produce can legally establish her mother’s identity 
as Whatmore’s daughter.” 

“I have seen the child,” said Dr. Straker, who had listened with great 
astonishment to x this story; “and now I remember, Mrs. Norman once 
asked me something about Whatmore, and I told her, what we all then 
believed, that he had never been married. Nay, we laughed at the idea of 
Whatmore ever having i gone to the expense ’ of a wife ! ” 

“I believe little Florence Edwardes is the heiress,” said Tom Gilson. 
‘‘Well, it is lucky that the heir of Staumore did not make bis appearance 
also. I fancied at one time that those two boys whom Whatmore took care 
of were either wards or relatives of his own ; but it is plain, as there are no 
papers about them, that such could not have been the case.” 

Dr. Straker felt choking, but remained silent. 

“I have taken charge of one of them,” continued Tom; “ but I can make 
little of him. He docs not earn his salt, and is no more fit for a farmer thaji 
you are, doctor. If it were not for pure compassion, I should not keep such 
a lazy fellow on the farm.” 


| “ Is he an intelligent lad ? ” asked t)r. Straker. 

“Oh, yes, he’s sharp enough,” replied Tom; “only too fond of reading. 
He gets hold of every book he can find, and is reading when he ought to fie 
working.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, hesitatingly, “if you would really like to be rid 
of him, perhaps I may be able to take him off your hands., I want a lad to 
train as a dispenser, to go on errands, and be generally useful. 1 would clothe 
and feed him for his services, and educate him for my profession if lie shows 
ability worth cultivation.” 

“ Guy, would be too thankful for such a place,” replied the farmer; “ ?nd I 
should also be very glad to let him accept it; for the truth is, Mrs. Gllsoii 
gets put out so often by his laziness and forgetfulness, that I have at times 
been sorry I ever brought him home. Though, to speak truth, it was his 
brother and not himself I wanted to take care of.” 

“ Your character of him is not a strong recommendation,” said the rector, 
laughing. “ What do you say to it, doctor ? ” 

Dr. Straker shrugged his shoulders, and smiled. 

“It does not sound very well,” he said; “but I am of a more phleo>mai;ic 
temper than Mrs. Gilson; and if the hqy liked his work, be might be 
more manageable. I bold to my offer if Gilson approves of it.” ° 

“I shake hands upon it, and will send Guy to sec you to-morrow” 
exclaimed the blithe farmer, as they all rose from the table, “ and I hope he 
may take more kindly to physic than he has done to farming.” 

“ Dir. Straker has set such a benevolent example,” said the rector, “ that 
one feels one must do something of the safiie sort. Suppose I take the lonely 
female who has been till to-day the sole servant here 1 I greatly pitied that 
poor creature the other day, and having a vacancy in my family, which my 
housekeeper tells me she might fill, I should be happy to do something for 
her. May I speak with her, Mr. Gilson ? ” 

Gilson answered by calling “Betsy” in a stentorian vqice. The poor 
woman obeyed the summons, and entered the room with a half-frightened air. 
Her weak intellect had been so much shaken by Whatmore’s death, that she 
could scarcely understand the questions which were put to her, though with 
great kindness, by the qlergymah, and she could give no account°of her 
friends or former place of residence. 

“ $he had no friends—she lived nowhere,” was the burden of her story. 

“ Will you take the place of unaer-houseraaid in my family, rpy poor girl ? ” 
asked the rector. “ I have a kind housekeeper, who will, I am sure, he 
a friend to you.” 

“ Will she hide me from him ? ” demanded the woman, in sudden terror. 

! “ Will she keep me from him ? ” 

The gentlemen exchanged glances. 

“ Her nerves have been shaken,” observed Dr. Straker, in a low tone. 
“ Whatmore’s death has frightened her. I will prescribe something to quiet 
her. My good girl,” lie said, addressing her, “ you will he quite safe, and 
very happy in the house of this kind gentleman. You will be well fed, and 
well cared for.” 

“Shall I ? dh, thank you, sir, thank you,” said the half silly woman, 
bursting into tears. 

“ do,” said the rector, gently. “ Put on your bonnet, and make up your 
bundle. I will take you home with me. We must see what we can do 
for her,” he added, as she curtsied and left the room. “ Some little work 
may he found for her; at least, she shall be fed up before I lose sight of her.” 
Then, taking a friendly leave of Dr. Straker and the farmer, the good 
clergyman departed. 

“ Do you think,” observed Dr. Straker, as they prepared to lpck up and 
leave the miser’s dwelling, “ that this house and garden will be sold ?” 

“Can’t tell at all,” said the farmer; “most likely so. But it will rest 
with the heiress, if she makes good her claim. Good day, doctor! I will send 
Guy to-morrow to see you.” 

Self-accused, anxious, and unhappy, Dr. Straker’s brow bore on it a 
heavier shadow than it had ever worn before, when he stood in his once 
happy home again; though as he. glanced at the sweet, fair, young faces 
round the tea-table, he tried to believe that he read in then?. his excuse. In 
answer to his wife’s anxious, inquiring looks, he repeated all that had passed 
after the funeral. She approved of his engaging Guy as an assistant, and 
also of his avowed intention of buying the house and garden. 

“It would be good for the children to go there for a change sometimes,” 
she said; “and you, too, who are so fond of gardening, will find it a 
pleasant recreation.” Then, with true woman’s tact, she strove to soothe 
her husband’s overwrought and remorseful spirits^ She bade the children 
caress him, and thank him for his fatherly love and kindness ; and then made 
Mary sing his favourite songs, while she sat beside him, murmuring words of 
love and gratitqde in his ear. 

Night brought sleep, but little repose to the doctor. Ever one drepm 
haunted his pillow—a .woman, a mother, gazing oh him with reproachful 
eyes, whilst she held two poor boys before him. He knew in the depths of 
his soul that those boys were the injured heirs; and three times he started in 
agony from sleep. 

“ Mary, Mary,” he cried bitterly, “ if my little ones were so left_so 

injured—so betrayed!” 

“Hush!” whispered the wife,you will take care of them—you will 
provide for them—they will be no longer lonely and destitute. Guy will be 
here to-morrow.” 

Aias! she was like the false prophets, whispering “Peace, peace where 
there was no peace.” Would she escape their doom ? 9 

Chapter XVII. 

Charles Airley, as he grew up, generally, spent his Sundays with Mr. 
Edwardes. It was the one bright spot in his existence, that seventh day’s 
rest, the ladder upwards in the social and spiritual building of his inner life, 
lie was always there in time to give the aged artist his arm to Westminster 
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Abbey, where, for years, Mr. Edwardes had been a constant and devout 
attendant. His taste, his reason, and his spiritual nature thus gratified, 
Charles then returned with them to share their frugal dinner. It was not 
a board spread with dainties, but one at which exquisite neatness and delicate 
cookery atoned for luxury ; and when the venerable artist blessed the board, 
and his wife’s soft smile rested on his face, a visible amen, Charles Airley felt 
as devout as when the pealing organ, rolling through the lofty aisles of West¬ 
minster, awoke the deepest echoes of devotion in his soul. After dinner they 
usually walked in St. James’s Park, and Mr. Edwardes pointed out to them 
a thousand beauties in every leaf, and ripple of the waters. He, as it were, 
peopled inanimate nature with beautiful imaginations, and Charles and 
Florence, one on each side of him, felt as if they walked on enchanted ground, 
Nothing was common, nothing prosaic, on which the eye of the aged artist 
rested. 

It was on such a happy Sunday that Charles noticed something different in 
the expression and manner of the family as they walked to church. An increased 
thoughtfulness and silence in Mrs. Edwardes and Florence, and an unusual 
restlessness about the artist, who discoursed hurriedly of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, of the great trial of worldly prosperity, and the 
danger of gold blunting the higher aspirations of our nature, till Charles 
whispered with a smile to Florence, “ Any one would think we were in danger 
of becoming rich this morning.” 

“ Perhaps we are,” was the reply. 

Florence then fell back to her grandmother’s side, and Charles saw there 
must be some mystery, but nothing more was said till dinner was over, and 
an unusually pretty dessert of preserved fruits placed on the table. These 
delicate luxuries were “ a treat” generally to the painter on fUe days—they 
drew round the blazing fire, as they were wont, but for some minutes in 
silence. Then, glancing at the table, he turned to Charles with a smile. 

“We feast to-day,” he said, “in honour of Flory’s inheritance. Ay, you 
may look surprised, but our little girl is an heiress.” 

“ And whose heiress do you think, Charles?” interrupted Florence, eagerly. 
“ Do try and guess.” 

“ I can’t, indeed ! ” said the astonished boy. 

“ Mr. Whatmore’s,” she replied, “ grandpapa Whatmore’s! ” 

“Oh! Florence, you can’t mean it/’ said Charles. “My Mr. Whatmore?” 

“Yes,” replied Florence; “the very same. Oh! it is all better than a 
fairy tale, Charles. Dr. Straker and Mr. Gilson were looking for a will when 
they found the certificate of mamma’s baptism, and they inquired about it, 
and it all proved to be true. I am his granddaughter, and because there is 
no will, heiress-at-law to all his riches.” 

Charles was stunned for a moment by this astonishing, though confused 
revelation. 

“ Oh, Florence! ” he exclaimed, “ I am so glad. What a good, happy 
thing. But why did you never tell me that Mr. Whatmore was your grand¬ 
father ? ” 

“ Because I didn’t know it myself,” she replied. “ Grandpapa and grand¬ 
mamma never told me what mamma’s maiden name was. But when, during 
one of my visits to Stanmore, I told Aunt Norman some of your funny stories 
about ‘ old Whatmore,’ as you always called him, she thought a little while, 
and said, ‘ Don’t laugh too much, Flory, you may find he is some relation of 
yours.’ However, when she asked Dr. Straker about it, he said Mr. What- 
inore was an old bachelor. He did not know him personally, but he had 
always heard that he had never been married. However, he had, you see; 
and poor mamma, if she had lived, would have been very rich.” 

“ Perhaps she has escaped a snare,” murmured Mr. Edwardes. 

“ And you, sir ? ” asked Charles, “ did you never suspect that my old patron 
was Flory’s grandfather ? ” 

“ I was sure of it; I knew his likeness,” was the calm reply; “but I did 
not wish him to find Flory, and perhaps take her away and starve her, as he 
had starved^you. Your account of his mode of life did not encourage me to 
avow or claim relationship; and I never wished her to possess his gold.” 

“No, indeed,” said Florence, passing her hand lovingly into that of the 
painter; “he has been grieving sadly about it, Charles. I can’t convince 
him that it is a good gift.” 

“And you, Florence?” he said, timidly, “are you very glad to be 
rich ? ” 

“ Oh, very glad, indeed,” she replied. “ I have built so many castles in the 
air with it already, that I have quite an aerial city, all to myself. See, even 
at this moment, grandpapa has preserved ginger, which he likes so much 
for dessert, and he shall have pictures, and books, and country air, and—oh ! 
he shall be so comfortable, and I mean to have all sorts of nice things. Would 
you not like to be rich, Charles ? ” 

“No,” said Charles, with decision, “I should net. You know, Florence, 
I saw so much misery from riches. And the only times when dear Guy did 
not love me quite so well, was when we talked about money.” 

“ Yet how glad you are when you get a little money by your pictures,” 
said Florence, *“ and can send Guy a present. Is not money a blessing, 
then ? ” 

“Yes,” he replied, “money is a comfort sometimes; a little money I 
mean, but not riches. I hate them! ” he exclaimed, vehemently. “ Oh, 
Florence, don’t learn to love them. Pray don’t.” 

Florence shrugged her shoulders with a pretty little air of disdain, but 
Mr. Edwardes smiled benignly on his young friend. 

“The day may come when Flory will be sorry she is rich,” he said. 
“ My little one, remember, ‘they who would be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare.’ But you are forgetting what you most wished to say to Charles.” 

Florence blushed deeply, shrank shyly back, and whispered, “ You tell 
him.” 

“ Well, this is our secret,” said the artist. “ We all believe, from our know¬ 
ledge of his character, that Mr. Whatmore had some very stringent motive for 
keeping you and your brother. No paper has come to light, however, enabling 


us to ascertain what this motive was ; though, that such there was, we have 
a moral conviction. Therefore, Florence will not be happy if you at least 
do not share in her wealth. Nay, hear me to the end. She cannot alienate 
any part of her property, or in any way bestow it on another till she is of 
age; but we can and will appropriate ‘ a portion of the income which will 
be hers at present, to your benefit, either for education, or for placing you in 
any position you may choose.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Edwardes! how good and kind you are! ” said Charles. “ And 
my dear Florence, how can I thank her as I ought. But it would be quite 
unjust; I could not bear to receive such benefits on account of a mere 
supposition. No, I could not think of it.” 

“But you must indeed both think of it and accept it, also,” said Mr. 
Edwardes. “ Do,” he added with emotion, “ let Florence sanctify this 
unwished for wealth by a just beginning of its use.” 

“ Oh, Charles, you must indeed let me help you,” said Florence. “ It is a 
shame tor you to remain Mr. Scott’s assistant any longer. Why you do 
nearly half of every one of his pictures. It is so unjust! I can’t really 
bear to think of it. Indeed you must let grandpapa put you in the way of 
becoming something.” 

Charles Airley was too much overpowered to speak. 

“ My wish is,” said Mr. Edwardes, after a brief pause, “ that you should be 
placed with a private tutor, say a clergyman, for a year or two, and then go 
to Oxford or Cambridge. By the time you leave college Florence will 
be of age, and will be able to help you in any manner which seems best to 
you. You will, doubtless, choose a profession? ” 

“You think, then,” asked Charles, timidly, “that I shall never be an 
artist.” 

“ I did not say so,” replied Mr. Edwardes. “ I think you have a true 
taste for art and good mechanical skill. But an education is as necessary for 
a painter as for a lawyer, doctor, or clergyman. If, hereafter, you choose 
the charmed life in which the world has no share, so be it; but I think I 
detect in you the germ of other tastes besides that which brooks no rival; 
and it is right that you should test the truth of your vocation.” 

“ And, Charles, have you heard about or from Guy ?” exclaimed Florence, 
quietly. 

“No, Flory. What has happened to him ? ” he asked, a little startled. 

“ I said you would not have heard,” she cried, clapping her hands. “ I 
am so glad to have all the good news to tell you. Dr. Straker has taken 
Guy for a pupil and dispenser—Aunt Norman told us so in a letter we had 
this morning, and he will be a doctor by and by.” ' 

Charles’s eyes filled with tears, and he murmured a few words of joy and 
thankfulness. 

“ God is very good,” he said aloud. “ I am so thaukful! I was about to 
ask you to transfer your intended kindness from me to Guy. I should feel 
it quite as much.” 

“ But we would do nothing of the sort!” cried Florence. “ I see plainly 
Guy can take care of himself, and you can’t. So grandpapa shall talk to Mr. 
Scott about it, and settle everything. And now let us go for our walk, and 
forget we are rich for a little while.” 

They walked out as usual; but to forget so important a fact was not so 
easy. Florence, animated by the clear, sharp air and brisk exercise, was in 
exuberant spirits, and built all sorts of castles about the future. At the touch 
of her gold wand, poverty and its ills were to disappear from many a home ; 
and she had in imagination provided for so many families, and done so many 
kind actions to their few less fortunate friends, that Mr. Edwardes declared 
with a smile, as they turned homewards, that half a million would not be 
enough to satisfy Flory’s greedy imagination. 

Chapter XYIII. 

About two months after the miser’s death, Dr. Straker called His wife into 
his study. He held an open letter in his hands. 

“ Mary,” he said, “ I have bad news for you. We can neither hire nor 
purchase Whatmore’s house or garden. Miss Edwardes wishes to pass some 
months there every year, so her lawyer writes me word, as she is mucii attached 
to Stanmore and its neighbourhood. Consequently, the old house is to be 
put under repair and rendered habitable, and the garden laid out. Mrs. 
Norman undertakes to look after the workmen occasionally; and from her I 
learned just now that the repairs are to be begun next week.” 

There was a pause. At last, Mrs. Straker said, in a low, terrified tone, 
“What shall we do? The box is sure to be found if the garden is dug 
up, and then all will be over.” 

“ There is but one chance,” replied the doctor. “ The place is very lonely. 
I must go over and try to find it myself. If I had known the exact spot m 
which it is buried, I should have gone some night long ago, and have taken 
it at once. There will be little risk, however, if I go now. You must say I 
am gone «Avay on business for a few days. I will remain in the house—it is 
quite easy to enter it by the back window—till to-morrow evening. Two 
days and a night will give me time to .explore the most likely places. You 
must put me up a little packet of provisions.” 

“ Is there no one in the house to take care of it, then ? ” asked his startled 
wife. 

“ No,” he replied; “ besides, of what use would it be ? There is nothing 
to take care of but rags and rubbish. It is an empty house, and for the 
next two or three days will be safe enough. Mrs. Norman told me that the 
workmen are to go in next Monday.” 

“ I shall be so nervous till you have that horrid box,” said his wife. “ If 
it should be found! . . . . After we have been to such an expense getting 
respectable clothes for Guy ! ” 

“Well, there is no time to lose,” said the doctor. “You will know what 
to say if I am asked for. ISlow, cut me some sandwiches, and give me a bottle 
of wine. I will start at once.” 

It was with something like a shudder that Dr. Straker found himself, 
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towards sunset, in the desolate garden of the empty house. It was now early 
February, and some few snowdrops had already pierced the ground and 
drooped their fair heads, in perfect harmony with the sadness of the neglected 
flower-beds. The place was very silent: no sound broke the stillness, save 
the sighiug of the western breeze. The doctor’s heart was heavy as he gazed 
around him. The garden was of some extent, and everywhere overgrown 
with tangled weeds and briars. He tried to trace some marks of the miser’s 
feet, some more open pathway leading to the spot where the buried papers 
lay, but all appeared alike untrodden and entangled. Long he looked about 
him and hesitated; then, as the red sun cast its last parting beams on the 
few broken panes in the lattices, he seized an old spade from the tool-house 
and began digging. 

Alas ! daylight faded, twilight came and waned—the pale moon cast h$r 
ghostly light on the garden, and still his toil was fruitless. It was not till 
long past midnight that he rested from his unusual labour ; then exhausted 
and mtigued almost beyond endurance, he put down his spade and turned 
towards the house. It was, as he had said, easy to gain an entrance to it 
through the no longer carefully barred windows, and he soon stood within 
the dismal dwelling. He shuddered a little as he heard his own footsteps 
re-echo in the passage, and hastened to strike a lucifer match, light a small 
taper he had brought with him, that the ghastly flickering shadows of the 
moonlight might not add another horror to the hour and scene. Placing 
the taper in a candlestick, he then walked into the sitting room, and 
throwing himself on the couch where the miser had died and revealed his 
fatal secret, he drew his provisions from his great coat pocket and tried 
to eat. Never had he, after the most fatiguing day’s work, in the regular 
course of his duty, felt so feverishly tired as at that moment. He had 
walked the whole way to the house, and had been digging fo* nearly 
seven hours; still, tired as he was, he could neither eat nor sleep. He 
started at every sound, and the old crazy building was full of them. 
Sometimes he tried to think what excuse he could make if any one should 
by some strange chance find him there; then he reflected on the most 
likely place for further examination on the morrow. He had in vain dug up 
every spot that appeared secure for hiding. Where could the miser have 
concealed the box ? The speculation was as fruitless as his labour had been, 
and he fell at last into the troubled sleep of exhaustion, which did not ena 
till the sun was high in heaveu. 

Starting up and rousing himself, he felt vexed when he issued into the day¬ 
light at finding how much time he had lost. He hastened at once to the 
garden, and renewed his toil in every likely place, but no box made its appear¬ 
ance. A great part of the soil had now been raised, and he was pausing for 
a few moments’ rest, when the sound of approaching horse’s feet startled him. 
Was it a mere passer-by, or was some one coming to the house ? He threw 
the spade into a thicket of shrubs, and hastening outside the garden gate, 
stood leaning on it, as if merely gazing into the grounds. In a few minutes 
a horseman turned the corner of the road, and the doctor found himself face 
to face with Gilson. The blithe yeoman reined in his steed, as soon as he 
recognised him, and greeted him kindly, though he coaid not refrain from 
staring at his soiled dress and worn looks. 

“ Good day, doctor! ” he cried ; “ how are you this morning ? ” 

44 Quite well, I thank you,” he replied. 44 I hope your family are all well.” 

“ Ay, just as usual,” said the farmer; “ but I can’t say much for your own 
looks, doctor. You look tired and pale— 4 seedy,’ as folks say. Who would 
have thought of meeting you here ! ” 

“ I have had a night watch and a long walk,” replied the doctor, 44 and passed 
here on my way home. When I Rave refreshed myself by a nap and a cup 
of coffee I shall be better.” 

44 Will you walk in and rest here awhile ? ” asked Gilson. 44 1 have the 
key in my pocket, as it happens. I am on my road to Stanmore now, to give 
it up to Mrs. Norman.” 

“No, thank you, I must hasten homewards,” said the doctor, 44 or Mrs. 
Straker will be uneasy. Shall I walk by your side a little way ? ” 

He was anxious that Gilson should not see the disturbance of the garden 
soil; and as the farmer gave a cheerful assent, they proceeded together towards 
Stanmore, chatting of the current news of the day, of Miss Edwardes’s good 
fortune, of Gilson’s disappointment, and of Guy’s progress. 

It was only by a tremendous effort that the tired and excited doctor could 
support his part of this conversation, and he felt thankful and relieved when 
the yeoman bade him good morning and galloped off; but the walk together 
had continued too long for the doctor to return (as he had at first purposed) 
to complete his search; and moreover Gilson had informed him that Mrs. 
Norman and Miss Edwardes were to visit the house in the course of the day. 
Further .digging was therefore impossible. 

Mrs. Straker was as much shocked at her husband’s looks when he entered 
his house, as at the ill success of his dangerous enterprise. Unfortunately, too, 
a pressing and dangerous case had called for his attention; she haej^iven the 
assurance (as he had desired) that he was gone away on business for two days, 
and the suiferer’s family, hitherto of the small number of his adherents, had 
been reluctantly compelled to send for Robinson. 

The doctor listened to this annoying intelligence with a stunned feeling of 
helpless and hopeless misery. All things were against him; and it seemed 
almost a relief that his real state of suffering would be an excuse for his 
sudden return. He was, in fact, too ill for any exertion and had to go to 
bed. Before night he was in the delirium of brain fever. 

****** 

How terrible for the lonely watcher by his bedside were the mutterings, 
broken and disjointed, of the mind diseased. She dared not leave him to 
any one’s care but her eldest daughter’s, even to snatch some needful rest, lest 
he should speak of that fearful secret which lay, a hidden poison, on his soul. 

For a fortnight the shadow of death hung over Dr. Straker’shome; then came 
returning consciousness and extreme and dangerous weakness. Unceasingly 
the miserable wife nursed and attended on her husband. Perhaps she found 


in the constant toil of her task a relief from the self rep roach which she 
stifled. The great comfort which, at such moments, a Christian ought to 
have, was withheld from her. Mrs. Straker could not pray. She had still 
enough of living conscience to feel that whilst wronging others, she could 
not worship God without mockery. 

Alas, she never had been in earnest in His service! She did not recognise 
His chastisement and warning now, but ascribed her husband’s illness to 
vexatious second causes, and sought to expiate her half acknowledged fault 
by an excess in the fulfilment of her conjugal and maternal duties ; for it is 
easier to overbalance the scale of duty than to give to each portion its due 
weight. 

And Dr. Straker—what effect had the illness on him? At first he 
resolved on his recovery to confess all; but shame stood in the path. To 
acknowledge the long-concealed revelation of the miser was to avow himself 
a villain; so, after many uneasy and remorseful thoughts, he determined to 
let matters take their course. lie hoped, or fancied he hoped, that the work¬ 
men might find the box, and thus justice might be done, without in any way 
implicating him ; therefore he contented himself with advising Mrs. Norman 
to have all the premises well searched, as Mr. Whatmore’s character rendered 
it likely that he might have concealed treasure about them. With this faint 
justice In satisfied his conscience. It is so difficult, often so impossible, to 
retrace a step taken in the wrong path. 

The house was put into perfect order; the garden laid out under Florence 
Edwardes’s own direction, but no box was found; and Dr. Straker kept his 
guilty silence. Chapter XIX. 

Shortly after her arrival at Stanmore, Charles Airley received the following 
letter from Florence :— 


44 My Dear Charles, —We are at length established in the home of your 
childhood. We found poor Grandpapa Whatmore’s house quite a ruin, and 
the garden a wilderness, but both are now in excellent order, and we take 
great credit to ourselves for having made the old place look very cheerful and 
pretty. It is really a nice large house; and I please myself by fancying 
you and Guy as two tiny things, running about the old corridors and 
playing in our great sunshiny parlour. By the bye, I must tell you I have 
made Guy’s acquaintance, and like him very much. Dr. Straker drove over 
the moment he knew grandpapa had arrived, and brought your brother with 
him. The doctor came on purpose to introduce him to grandmamma and 
me, as we had asked Aunt Norman to beg him to do so; and Guy told 
grandpapa that Dr. Straker is quite a father to him. Guy is now his pupil, 
and is to share his practice by and by; but I am afraid that is but small, 
as he has a very artful rival in that horrid Dr. Robinson, to whom Miss 
Cowper is quite devoted. Teresa and I wonder how she can like such a 
man ; but he is wonderfully civil to Guy, and has persuaded Miss Cowper to 
have him there continually, Teresa says, which appears to me very strange ! 
Guy is very handsome—taller than you are, and seems clever ; but he has a 
little countrified accent, of which Teresa and I are resolved to cure him. 

44 He really appeared astonished at the change in his old home; he says he 
should scarcely have known it, and he has pointed out to me all the exact 
spots where he and you used to play. 

44 Dr. Straker, like yourself, had an idea that grandpapa Whatmore had 
buried a box of gold, but the whole garden has been dug up, I believe, and 
nothing found. Mr. Gilson says he thinks from the account book found that 
if grandpapa had had any money hoarded, he had just put it into the Funds 
at his death, as there is a very recent entry of stock purchased to a large 
amount; so perhaps that accounts for the non-appearance of the box you saw 
him hide, 

44 My dear Charles, I never walk down that side of the shrubbery without 
thinking of you ; of your poor little hungry face, and of your brave resistance 
of temptation. It was a good beginning of life. 

“Grandpapa does enjoy the country so very much, and grandmamma also. 
We have chickens—dear little silver Hamburghs—which look like animated 
bean blossoms, and two cows, of which I ain extremely fond, and we feed 
them, and hunt for eggs, and cultivate hyacinths; we hope to have a lovely 
bed of them by-and-by, and drive about the country, and save enough to help 
some of our dear and poorer artist friends. I tell grandpapa every day that 
money is a very good thing after all; but he only shakes his head. 

44 Teresa grows lovelier than ever; but I do not think Dr. Robinson does her 
any good. He hated her as a little child ; now he flatters her constantly, and 
makes her quite vain; and he lends her German and French scientific books, 
which I don’t like at all. They are very wise and learned; but I feel, some¬ 
how, that if one believed all they teach, one would go from the simplicity 
of our faith. 

44 We are so glad that you like your tutor. He tells grandpapa that in 
six months you might very well go to Oxford. Mr. Ward recommended him 
highly. How much you owe that dear old man! Such a school as St. 
Thomas’s is a national benefit. I have sent him a subscription to it, 4 From 
a friend of one of the night pupils,’ and hope we may one day know him 
better. lie thinks you would make a good clergyman. It will be for you 
to choose.— Everybody’s love, and ! am, dear Charles, 

Your affectionate friend, Florence Edwardes.” 

****** 

Christmas snows lay on the bleak moor around the home of Florence 
Edwardes. 

The high gables and the tall Gothic chimneys of the old house were covered 
with white snow wreaths, and shrubs and flowers, hollies and evergreens, 
could only just peep through that thick, warm, winter mantle. But from the 
chimneys rose the graceful token of man’s presence, and through the old- 
fashioned lattices sparkled the bright fires of the season. Charles Airley, as 
he alighted from the fly, could scarcely believe that he was not under some 
delusion, as he compared the miser’s dwelling now with what it had been. 
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But how much greater was the change within doors! The hall was hung 
with frophies of the chase, old armour, and two or three appropriate pictures. 
In the recesses stood graceful statues, crowned now with garlands of ivy and 
holly; the like natural ornaments hung on the antlers of the stag and the 
knight’s helmet; a bright fire blazed in the grate ; and close within the door 
stood Florence, waiting to greet him. Flushed with pleasure, and dressed 
richly, and in good taste, she appeared almost as much changed from the 
plain little girl he had known in London, as the old house was from the 
dwelling of his childhood. 

' “f)ear Charles, I am so glad to see you!” she exclaimed. 44 Grandpapa 
has been watching for you.” 

Taking his hand, she led him into the parlour, where we first introduced 
him to our readers. Oh, magic mirror of old Time! How many are the 
changes in thy glassy surface! The child, neglected, forsaken, oppressed, 
now a tall youth, welcomed, beloved, and cherished; the miser in the dust; 
the good man by his fireside! It was some such thought that dimmed 
Charles Airley’s eye and paled his cheek, as he grasped'the extended hands of 
the artist and his wife. But there were others in the room besides. His 
eyes wandered the next moment to a tall image of himself standing near. A 
smile on the youth’s face, a cry from Charles, and the twin brothers were in 
each other’s arms. As suddenly the clasp parted, and they stood facing each 
other, ashamed, with national shyness, or this public manifestation of their 
affection. 

44 How you are grown, Guy! ” said Charles. 

“We are the same height exactly, Charley, as we always were,” said, the 
younger, smiling, “and whilst we have looking-glasses we cannot fail of 
recognising our twin.” 

“ No,” exclaimed Florence, “ you are wonderfully alike. If it were not 
for the difference of expression, we should be likely to make as many blunders 
as Olivia and Sir Andrew Aguecheek , or to play a 4 Comedy of Errors ’ by 
ourselves. But, Charles,” she said, in a whisper, “little Blue-shoes is here, 
too.” 

Florence, who had amused herself by forming a tableau vivant of all the 
personages who had figured in Charles’s story, drew him round and intro¬ 
duced him to Teresa Straker. He bowed, blushed, was silent, but could not 
take his eyes from her face. The little fairy, who had had pity on his wounded 
feet, was grown into a miracle of beauty. His artist's fancy had never formed 
a fairer being, nor his eye ever rested on such living grace as hers. But his 
fascinated gaze was disturbed by an introduction to Florence’s aunt; to Miss 
Cowper; to Dr. and Mrs. Straker; to Miss Straker and her young sister 
Helen. 

Soon after, dinner was announced, and they adjourned to a Christmas feast 
in the very room where the miser had expired. 

Mrs. Norman was not surprised at Dr. Straker 1 s perceptible shudder as 
they entered the dining-room, nor did she wonder at his sileuce and absence 
of mind during dinner. Indeed the party were generally rather silent and 
engrossed. There was too much deep feeling present for ordinary merriment. 
The twin brothers’ eyes continually met, natural affection rivalling even the 
attraction of Teresa’s beauty. Mrs. Edwardes and Mrs. Straker talked in a 
low tone, much as usual; but the chief speakers of the group were the aged 
painter and Miss Cowper, who conversed with animation and eagerness, though 
their subject of discourse, borrowing perhaps the spirit of the evening, 
took a mystical and fantastic turn. They spoke of the link between the 
physical and material worlds; Mr. Edwardes with the simple faith of a 
child, Miss Cowper with the awe, unbelief, yet lurking dread of ordinary 
minds. 

During a lull in the busy chat of the two ladies, Mrs. Straker, to her great 
discomfort overheard Miss Cowper say, 44 You charm me, Mr. Edwardes, with 
your new and original ideas on such subjects. I never knew any person who 
at all thought as you do, except Dr. Robinson, a great friend of mine, 
to whom I hope to have the pleasure of introducing you shortly. You 
will immensely enjoy talking with him; and he will be able to tell you 
about those new spiritual manifestations, of which I can but give you feeble 
hints.” 

“ I shall be very glad to know him,” said her host, courteously; 44 I am 
always glad to find persons who look above the material world to their true 
home, and desire communion with its denizens.” 

“You will be charmed with him, I am sure, so superior, so spiritualised, 
so—oh, dear! well, I can’t do him justice. Dr. Robinson is a wonderful 
man, is he not, my Teresa ? ” 

The beauty shrugged her white shoulders as she replied, 44 He is very 
learned; but Flory does not like him, you know.” 

44 And I am sure, Teresa,” said her mother, reproachfully, 44 you used to 
hate him, as a child.” 

44 Oh, yes ! because he was so ugly; but I put up with him now. Aunty,” 
(it was thus she called Miss Cowper,) 44 would not forgive me if I did not 
patronise her monkey-like Esculapius.” 

Miss Cowper shook her head. 44 She is a wilful, spoiled darling,” she 
said aside to Mr. Edwardes; 44 but we cannot expect so young a creature to 
appreciate a grave physician, and yet he takes great pains with her. You 
muBt all dine at Stanmore on New Year’s Day, on purpose to meet him. It is 
a shame that you should have been so many months amongst us, and yet 
continue unacquainted with this very remarkable man. Dr. Straker, I hope 
that you and all your family will join our family circle that day.” 

“I beg your pardon ? ” said the doctor, starting from a reverie. 

The invitation was repeated and accepted. The ladies rose and retired to 
the drawing-room; the aged artist and Dr. Straker chatted over their claret, 
and the twin brothers, drawing side by side, talked over the dreary interval 
of years which had separated them. 

It was the brightest Christmas Eve that Charles Airley had ever known. 
A happy one to all save to him who bore about with him a ceaseless anxiety 
and an undying remorse. 


Chapter XX. 

The next day was bright and cheerful. The whole party walked to the 
village church, and then, as Christmas day happened to fall oil Sunday, 
returned to dine alone in their respective homes. 

In the quiet staylight of the early evening, Mr. Edwardes, Charles, and 
Florence, walked up and down a terrace walk made in the re-modelled 
garden. The calm light, proceeding partly from the’Jieavcns, partly from 
the glitter of the snow, ana the ice-bound stillness of' the air, subdued their 
spirits, and when, after a long silence, the painter spqke, it was in a hushed 
and reverent tone. 

“Florence,” said he, “do you remember Milton’s hymn which paints 
just such a night as this ? Hark! I hear it!” Then turning, as if listening 
to an unseen being, he added, “John Milton, you never wrote anything 
more lovely than that Hymn of the Nativity; it rivals all your other 
little gems.” 

There was a pause; then, as if replying to some compliment from an 
unseen companion, the visionary artist bowed low and uttered a courteous fare¬ 
well. Florence and Charles exchanged a half-frightened, half awe-struck 
glance. 

‘'Grandfather,” whispered Florence, softly, “has Milton been talking to 
you?” 

“Yes, my darling; and Flory, it is a great proof to me of Charles’s and 
your innocence of evil, that so benignant a spirit should have vouchsafed to 
hold converse with me in your presence. I have never known one do so 
before. When you were sleeping in your cradle I have often been visited by 
angelic presences, but you were then unconscious of them. Did you see him 
as well^s hear him?” 

44 No, grandpapa,” she replied, a little frightened; 44 what did he look 
like ? ” 

44 Much like his portrait in early youth,” lie replied, 44 but with an expression 
of grave and mature wisdom. It is a very beautiful countenance,” he said 
musingly, 44 and quite bears put my theory of a perfect form being an abso¬ 
lute consequence of a perfect intellect. Ay, we must be beautiful in 
Heaven, because there we shall be free from mental and moral infirmity.” 

“ And are all plain people mentally and morally inferior ?” asked Charles, 
playfully. 

44 Yes,” answered the old artist, decidedly; 44 yes. But few know real 
beauty when they see it. Some whom the untaught think plain are really 
beautiful. It is the vulgar uneducated eye which sees beauty only in a set 
form of features or a bright colouring. The true §rtist looks higher, deeper. 
Nay, even that world which judges chiefly from conventional rules is some¬ 
times unconsciously aware of the fact. A 4 plain woman,’ as they would call 
her, if she were only an external form, fascinates, draws round her a circle of 
admirers, is beloved tenderly, passionately. She is called ‘charming,’ 
4 captivating,’ yet there is perhaps not a good feature in that adored face, 
but the true artist rea^s the Secret plainly. Beauty is there—soul beauty, 
ever bright, ever frying, charming by its infinite variety, its ceaseless 
change. No, Charles,” he added, ’“the true ideal beauty must always exist 
when the soul is beautiful.” 

Charles Airley, whilst the old painter spoke, had been gazing intently on 
Florence, and in his heart acknowledged the truth of every word uttered as 
he marked her changing _ expression : the eyes beaming and softening every 
moment, the sweetness of the loving smile lingering on the mouth, which he 
forgot, as he looked on it, was too large. But, alas! this artistic theory of 
spiritual beauty was at that very instant brought into strong collision with 
that of a more earthly character. A musical laugh interrupted the conversa¬ 
tion, and Teresa Straker, her colour heightened by the cold, and her eyes 
lighted up by glee, stood before them. 

44 Dear Florence, I am come to take a turn here with you! ” she exclaimed. 
“Nay, Mr. Edwardes, you must not think of going into the house. Aunt 
Martha ” (it was thus she styled Miss Cowpey) 44 is talking to Mrs. Edwardes, 
and they don’t want you in the least. Flow pleasant it is here, how pretty 
the trees Took with their ice-brilliants glittering in the moonlight. _ What 
were you all discussing when I met you ? Something very interesting, for 
Flory never saw me, and started like a guilty thing when I touched her arm.” 

44 We were talking of something you possess, Teresa—beauty,” answered 
Florence, with a simplicity which showed no intention of compliment. 

44 Well, and which does Mr. Edwardes admire most, fair or dark beauties ? ” 
asked Teresa, eagerly. 

“Both, in their way, my dear,” he replied, kindly, 44 when they reflect the 
loveliness of which we have spoken. Dark eyes are said to be more expressive 
of the passions of the soul, and those passions are a painter’s best study.” 

A vexed look disfigured Teresa’s pretty faoe as he spoke. She was golden¬ 
haired, blue-eyed. 44 So you think fair people stupid?” she said, a little 
pettishly. 

“No, Mr. Edwardes does not mean that,” interposed Charles, eagerly; 

44 he means only a quicker, more impulsive intellect; something--” He 

paused, not knowing how better to interpret the artist’s words. 

Teresa, pleased with his evident admiration, did not press the matter, 
but began at once on another subject, of a nature so different that it might 
have puzzled the most skilful of metaphysicians to divipe what could have 

iven rise to the train of thought it expressed.. Village gossip! 44 Have you 

eard so-and-so ?” Ay, in that solemn moonlight, and on such a day ! 

Florence felt how much the change of conversation would tease her grand¬ 
father, and tried to lure Teresa back to other subjects ; but Teresa was in a gay 
wild mood, and would not talk sense. So Mr. Edwardes became silent, and 
Florence gradually imitated his example; for to her astonishment Charles Airley 
appeared amused at the chit chat of the beauty, and dis.ussed even fashions 
with her with seeming interest. The high tone of thought and feeling was 
gone, and she was glad when her grandfather proposed returning to the 
house. But by the Preside also Charles Airley had eyes and ears only for 
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Teresa, and it was with a glow of gratified vanity that the young heiress at 
length obeyed Miss Cowper’s summons to return home, after having, for its 
indulgence, admirably marred the harmony of the evening. 

Ciiurles Airley stood gazing for some moments after their departure on the 
trace of her carriage wheels in the snow. Then with a sigh lie approached 
the fire. “ Is she not beautiful ? ” he murmured. 

‘‘No,” replied the painter, simply; “ she is too conscious and self engrossed. 
The features and complexion are good, but she reminds me of the fairy 
women who have ‘no back.’ She has no soul within that fair temple, 
only a ‘ self.’ ” 

‘‘ Then I am no true artist! ” exclaimed Charles, colouring, “ for I 
think I never imagined more perfect beauty. The pretty image or her blue- 
shoed babyhood is even surpassed by her brilliant girlhood in my imagination.” 

“Ah, true, I had forgotten the blue shoes,” cried Mr. Edwardes, gaily; “ it 
is a little romance, and you are in duty bound to fall in love with the heroine.” 

Florence Edwardes felt a strange pang at her heart. Was she jealous that 
Teresa had ministered to her adopted brother’s wants before she had even 
known him ? or was she pained because another was so fair ? A little of both 
perhaps, for our heroine was not faultless, and it is one of the trials of young 
girls who lack beauty to see it steal love away from their youthful worth. 

Fear not; it will return to abide at last, if only you do not suffer the loss 
to steal one grace of love and gentleness from your own character. 

The next morning, Florence, by a strong effort against the unamiable 
feeling of the previous night, assented cheerfully to a proposal from her 

f randmother that she and Charles should walk over to Stanmore and return 
liss Cowper and Teresa’s call. 

“ You can take Charles to the Strakers first, that he may see his brother,” 
she said; “and then go on to the manor arid have luncheon. You have not 
seen it for many years, dear Charles ?” 

“ Not since I was shoeless and starving,” he replied, with a sad smile. 

“ And now,” cried Florence cheerfully, “ your boots are thick enough for 
any pilgrimage, and I promise you a good luncheon at the end of your walk. 
Fie, Charles, to speak of those days! You make me undutiful to grandpapa 
Whatinore’s memory every time you name them.” 

il His granddaughter is teaching me to forget them very fast,” said Charles, 
affectionately. 

“ Well, make haste and be ready to start for the manor a second time, for 
it is a long walk, remember,” said Florence, flitting from the room to put on 
her bonnet. 

The sweet little rural village was but little changed in outward 
appearance since Charles Airley had passed through it years ago. The 
Grange, however, had experienced a change. The merry circle of children 
had. been broken. Little Johnnie, it is true, still occupied his sofa in meek 
content; Mary was, as usual, by his side, and Helen had grown into a beauty 
which cast Teresa’s into shade. But one of the twins slept in the churchyard, 
and the boys had left their home. They were all springing into maturity. 
$ister Mary was a grave, prematurely old, young woman. But Dr. Straker and 
his wile bore strongest vestiges of the lapse of years. The brightness was gone 
from the brow of each. A care, which Time had never sent, had left a brand 
, on them. 

Mrs. Straker received her guests very cheerfully. She welcomed Charles, 
and regretted that his brother was not at home; the doctor had sent him with 
a message to Stanmore, but they would probably meet him on their way 
Ijhither. She spoke very kindly of the young assistant to his twin-brother; 
and Charles’s heart flowed with thankfulness towards her and her husband. 
“ But it was no wonder ” (he said, mentally, when soon afterwards on their way 
to the manor they met Guy Airley) “that everybody should like Guy; he 
was so handsome, so pleasant, so elegant.” 

Florence asked Guy to come and, see Charles as often as he could, and both 
brothers, by an instant impulse, thanked her; Guy, as he parted from 
them, promising to call on the morrow. 

It was with an artist’s pleasure that Charles Airley gazed around him on 
Stanmore Manor. Winterly as it then looked, there were a thousand beauties 
in the woodland path they traversed, which Florence had selected in prefer¬ 
ence to the winding carriage road. 

“What a noble place Stanmore is, Flory,” said Charles. “ It must needs 
make anyone a painter or a poet to live beneath these mighty old trees, and 
wander at will down into those undulating vistas.” 

“ I don’t think it has any such effect on Miss Cowper/’ replied Florence, 
laughingly ; “ at least, I have remarked no such inspiration; neither has dear 
good Aunt Norman gro\ni one whit less prosaic than she was when she lodged 
near us in the Strand.” 

“But, Miss Straker,” said Charles; “ her taste must be influenced, formed, 
by such a home ? ” 

“ Teresa does not much like the country,” replied Florence. “ Her tastes 
are in-door ones. She can neither djaw nor poetise.” 

Charles Airley looked disappointed. His fancy had already given all kinds 
of mental charms to the Jmautiftd Teresa, and he felt for a moment sorry that 
she could have no sympathy with his tastes. The next instant came the 
thought, “ What did it signify to him ? ” The heiress, kind and courteous 
as she was, could never be more than a mere acquaintance of an obscure 
dependent on the bounty of others. This reflection gave a sadness to his eyes, 
and a shyness to his manner, when they entered Stanmore, which struck the 
kind Miss Cowper. She remembered (as he did) under what circumstances 
he had first visited her house, and she strove to banish the impression, by an 
unusual degree of warmth and friendship of manner. . Teresa, roused from a 
fit of ennui by the entrance of their visitors, was animated and agreeable. 
She talked an infinity of pleasant nonsense, led and directed by the real wit 
of Florence; but as Charles listened and gazed on her fair face, Florence’s 
wittiest words became, somehow, Teresa’s property, and were blended with 
her image in his mind. 

The luncheon was announced, and as they crossed the hall to the dining¬ 


room Charles stood once more beside Teresa in the very hall where she had 
wept for him and given him her blue shoes. The remembrance crossed the 
mind of both at the same moment, and their eyes met. Teresa’s heart beat 
pleasantly at the remembrance pf her childish deed of pity, and she coloured 
as she met his glance of silent gratitude; but with the recollection came also 
the thought of his destitute and still dependent condition; his dependence, 
too, on a mere girl, “the niece of her governess,” and the proud heiress 
blushed deeper as she moved haughtily past him to her place. Proud and 
capricious, it no longer pleased Teresa to be charming. She grew silent and 
cold, and the change threw a gloom over the little party which good Miss 
Cowper strove vainly to dissipate, by talking on every imaginable subject. 

At length Florence rose to go, for the short day was deepening, and a red 
glow above and through the beechboughs told of approaching sunset. The 
walk home was a cold and hurried one. The wind had risen and howled 
bleakly round them, and Florence shivered as she drew her mantle round 
her. Charles was depressed and silent; and the young girl was puzzled by 
her friend’s evident change of mood. 

“Florence,” said Charles, after a time, “why was Miss Straker so strangely 
silent after we crossed the hall?” 

“ I d,o,p’t know,” she replied. “ She is very changeable habitually; there 
is never any possibility of relying on Teresa’s moods.” 

“ Oh! I thought that she had suddenly remembered what I am, and 
despised the beggar who sat beside her,” he said bitterly. 

“ For shame, Charles! Why should you suspect her of such littleness ? 
Y r ou are no beggar, and never we^e one.” 

“ But she can only look on me as a dependant on your bounty—on the 
bounty of a girl! ” he cried passionately. 

“Charles!” said Florence, and she stood confronting him for a moment 
with such a look of wounded and reproachful affection, that he involuntarily 
drew back. 

“ Forgive me, Florence,” he said tremblingly. 

“Why will you say such things?” she cried, greatly distressed^ “A 
beggar—a dependant! Oh, Charles! when grandpapa loves you as his son, 
and we have been friends so long. It is cruel of Teresa to make you so 
unkind ! ” she said vehemently. 

He was struck with shame and remorse; he took her hand and begged 
her again to forgive him; “ he had spoken inadvertently,” he said. 

“ But you think so at all times, I suppose,” said Florence deeply hurt. 
“ Ob, Charles, it is unkind—wrong. Heaven provides for you; will you 
murmur against the form. We are but the agents of Providence. We 
offer you the love He has inspired for you; the aid He enables us to give 
you.” 

“Florence, Florence, I am most ungrateful, most sinful!” he cried. 
“ Forgive me, pray forgive me. I spoke in a moment of irritated pride.” 

She gave him her hand, and they again moved onwards. 

“ I suppose I ought not to blame you. It is ‘ manly/ as the world would 
say, to wish for independence. And Charles,” said the young girl, and she 
spoke with a noble determination, “ I would not for a moment tie you to a 
woman’s apron string, if I could help it; nor will I help you the least bit 
in the world, when you have once a profession of your own. Nay, if ever, 
and as soon as you are able, you shall repay me for all you, have had. Thus 
you owe me for no gift; it is but a loan. Will that satisfy you ? ” 

“ Yes, Florence,” he replied; “a thousand thanks for understanding mie 
so well! How good, how noble you are ! ” And the grateful youth turned 
on her a glance of such admiration as had never yet fallen on the beauty of 
Teresa Straker. “ I will gladly be your debtor,” he said, “and will strive 
very hard to show you that your kindness has not been wasted. Ay, and I will 
show that proud girl also, that the shoeless boy may yet be a great man, 
worthy even of her notice.” 

Florence would have willingly been spared the latter part of this speech. 
Why should it signify to Charles what Teresa Straker thought of him ? But 
she kept this sage query in her heart, and only answered, gently and kindly, 
the words more especially belonging to herself. Thus they wended their way 
homeward, both saddened by their excursion. 

The Edwardeses and Stanmore people did not meet again for a week. Then 
the engagement for New Year’s Day had to be kept, and they all assembled 
at Stanmore, the Christmas party increased by Dr. Robinson, Helen Straker, 
and the rector. 

The painter and Dr. Bobinson discussed mesmerism, table-turning, #<?., 
while th» younger members of the party were engaged with sacred music ip 
an inner drawing-room. Teresa sang prettily; Florence, who had a rich but 
uncultivated voice, sang with expression; and Helen timidly, with frequent 
applications to Guy or Teresa for assistance. The heiress chose to be again 
all smiles and courtesy, singing every thing which Charles suggested, and 
talking to him and Guy the greater part of the evening, till Dr. Robinson., 
stealing into the room, took his place beside her, and to tb,e surprise of the 
young men, contrived to engage her sole attention. 

What strange influence this man exercised over her mind it would be 
difficult to tell. Perhaps it was that of flattery ; perhaps the mere power of 
a strong will over a weak one; but it is certain that Teresa showed him a 
deference which no one else obtained from her, to the annoyance of her own 
family, who (looking on him as a rival, and even a secret enemy) behela^ith 
distrust the friendship existing between Teresa and the mesmeric doctor. 

Miss Cowper’s hopes of establishing an intimacy between her favourite and 
the painter proved fallacious. Mr. Edwardes, with all his simple and poetic faith 
in communion with the spirit world, was shocked by the coarseness and 
materiality of the doctor’s spirit-rapping and table-turning anil would give 
no heed or credence to the : stories of ghostly clammy hands, and revelations 
from inspired furniture, with which the other edified him. 

“ I would not, if I were Miss Cowper,” he said, as they drove home that 
evening, “suffer that man to play the part of tutor to Teresa. It is wrong 
as well as absurd. What will be the state of mind of a girl educated in such 
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coarse mysticism! I declare I pity her, and pity Straker too for having 
given up the training of his young daughter to so weak a woman. I trust 
he will not have cause to rue his act. Florence, my child, you must try 
to counteract the evil which is being taught your friend. Your Aunt 
Norman is not firm enough in fulfilling tier duties ; she ought never to have 
suffered her pupil to be exposed to the instruction of such a fellow as this 
Robinson.” 

“ lie is a well-mannered man,” observed Mrs. Edwardes. 

“But with a coarse mind ! ” said her husband. “I believe him to be an 
impostor. He has acouired some polish of manner by accidental association 
with his superiors, but he is not a gentleman.” 

(To be continued.) 


LAURA 

We two met on a bright sea-shore— 

The gentle Laura Lane and I; 

Not strangers—we had met before, 

Since when a year had hurried by. 

Both inland residents were we : 

'Mid noise and smoko our dwellings were; 

And ©nee a year we sought the sea, 

To breathe its life-reviving air. 

And thus it was wo chanced to meet . 
Again on'that bright shingly shore; 

Our greeting was, as one would greet 
An old acquaintance—nothing more. 

But what a change, in that brief space, 

I mark’d in lovely Laura Lane ! 

A year before, all life and grace ; 

What could it be? could she know pain? 

I look’d into her deep blue eye, 

£0 mating soft, so sweetly pure, 

And guess’d, I knew not how or why, 

That one alone possess’d the cure. 

I gently touch’d upon the theme 
Of friendships formed a year gone by, 

And mark’d how thoughtful she did seem, 
And that a tear was in her eye. 

Then fearing I had struck a chord 
Whereon it might be pain to dwell, 

[ ventured not another word, 

Yet wish’d that she her grief would tell. 

I cast a stone into the sea, 

As now we stray’d along the shore. 

Not thinking that would prove the key 
That would unlock the precious store. 

“ Ah*! who may know,” she mournful said, 
“The wave that met that senseless 
stone 

May late have bounded o’er the dead 
Remains of some beloved one ! 

“ You little thought, as carelessly 
That stone into the sea you cast. 

That it you never more would see ; 

You saw it, touch’d it for the last.” 

The thought then flash’d across my brain 
That Laura’s lieai't was on the sea: 

And that the secret of her pain, 

Was fear and dark uncertainty. 


LANE. 

Constrain’d to speak, “ Forgive.” I said, 
“If one not strange to care may know ; 
Wherefore those words so fraught with 
dread ? 

And whence that sadness on your 
brow ? ” 

She nestled closer to my side, 

And raised her lovely, tearful eyes ; 

“ Oh, Heaven shield from harm,” she 
cried, 

“ The gallant ship, the Enterprise! 

“Three weary weeks are past and gone, 
Since first they told me she was due; 
Yet tidings of her they have none, 

They fear she’s lost, and all her crew.” 

Just then, had countless wealth been 
mine, 

Or costliest gems beneath the skies ; 

I felt I could the whole resign, 

Could that restore the Enterprise. 

The sun was sinking in the west, 

And o’er the sea liis glory gleam’d, 
Stretching across its spangled breast, 

Till like a golden path it seem’d. 

We both were worshipping the scene— 
(As who could view without delight!) 
When, just the sea and sky between, 

A laden ship loom’d up in sight. 

Her white sails glisten’d in the sun, 

As now she rose upon the wave ; 

And there came gazers, many a one. 

As if to welcome home the brave. 

With glass in hand, and anxious brow, 
One stood beside us on the shore ; 

And as he caught her stately prow, 
“Thank Godl” he cried, “they’re safe 
once more! ” 

From group to group, her name was pass’d, 
“ The Enterprise! The Enterprise! 
“Praise Heaven I” the maid exclaim’d, 
“ at last! ” 

And tears of joy stood in her eyes. 

Ere I bade that bright shore adieu, 

To seek my inland home again. 

Blest was one of her noble crew ; 

A loving bride was Laura Lane. T. L. 


CONQUERED AT LAST. 


Down the street comes a brougham with two beautiful gray steeds, the 
shining harness glittering in the sun, and the long manes of the horses 
tossing up and down like threads of silver light. Suddenly they stop. A 
child, a beautiful boy, has been thrown directly under the horses’ feet. A 
crowd gathers about them and hides them from sight, only that we can see 
through the swaying mass of figures a glimpse of a fair head with its golden 
hair dabbled with blood, and hear a woman’s quick sharp cry, as if the iron 
had entered into her very soul. At that cry the crowd parted right and left, 
for all knew that no one but a mother could have uttered that sound. Going 
straight through the passage which they made for her with inconceivable 
swiftness, looking at no one, shedding no tear, but with the lips still parted 
with that terrible cry, she rushed forward and knelt beside the child. 

He lay as if dead, and she evidently thought that he was so ; for she arose 
from her knees, and turning round where she could look at the carriage, she 
burst forth into a strain of the wildest and bitterest words that ever fell from 
mortal lips. In the brougham there sat a man, in the full vigour of life, but 
with hair white as snow, a lady fair and young, and a lovely little girl. 

“ Let me get out, William,” said the gentleman to the driver. “ I will go 
to the child myself.” 

With a step so elastic and youthful as to contrast oddly with his white hair, 
the gentleman pressed through the crowd, which had closed in again after the 
wailing woman had gone by, and stood next to the lifeless little body. He 
stooped down, and was about to lay his hand on the little creature’s heart, 
when he was arrested by the same wild voice, close at his ear. 

“Touch him, if you dare!” it uttered. “Lay not your hand upon the 
son of Henry Haviland! You murdered my husband—would you murder 
my child also ? ” 

There were many tender hands held out to the stricken mother, but she 
heeded them not. She had fallen down in the strong tempest of her grief and 
was now insensible. They carried her away to revive her, and then the gentle¬ 
man went up to the .child, raised it in his arms, and held its white lips to his 
own, while the golden locks mingled with the long white hair that fell down 
over the little face. 


“He is not dead!” he exclaimed, as he turned from the crowd and bore 
the child to the brougham, bidding the man drive home. “Home” was 
near at hand—only the next square—and they stopped at a magnificent house, 
into which they entered, he still bearing‘the child tenderly yi his arms. 

Hot water, wine, and blankets were called for, and the boy soon uttered a 
deep sigh. Then the blue eyes opened, ami the pale lips began to assume a 
deeper hue, and then be feebly called for his mother. 

“ She will come soon,” said the lady, who had not ceased for a moment to 
rub the paralysed limbs, or to bathe the cold forehead until the doctor came. 
He was lying on a splendid couch, and with everything gorgeous around him, 
but his weary eyes closed upon all that grandeur, and he asked again for his 
mother. 

“ Send William for his mother, my dear,” said the lady, addressing her 
husband. “ It would be but common charity, were he the meanest beggar’s 
child. Dear little fellow! See, he is not injured at all—only stunned and 
frightened.” 

IS he then appealed to the surgeon, who had been quietly examining him, 
and who confirmed her assertion. 

Half-an-hour elapsed, and then came the mother. She fell on her knees 
beside the boy, and clasped him in her arms. As if in the very fulness of 
content, he put his hands around her neck and dropped asleep without either 
uttering a word. She would not move from that position, but remained there 
during his long sleep—noticing no one, seeing nothing but the golden hair 
pillowed on her breast, hearing nothing but his faint breathing. Once the 
lady came forward with some wine, which she begged her to take, but she 
would not leave her post, and was deaf to their entreaties to change her 
posture. .She had no senses, no reason, no fortitude. They had been 
buried where so many have found a grave, under the terrible shadow of 
disappointment. 

When the child awoke from that long sleep, which the surgeon pro¬ 
tested against, but from which the mother obstinately refused to awaken 
him, she made preparations for taking him home. Mr. Haviland in vain 
joined his entreaties to his wife’s to have him remain. 

“ Not another moment,” said she, “ If what you have done for my child 
is the impulse of common humanity, such as you would have done for any 
beggar in the street, I owe you no thanks. If you did it for Henry Haviland’s 
child, as an expiation for the wrong you did him—why, he, alas, is not here 
to thank you—and as for me, my sOul is too full of that wrong to have room 
for any other feeling now.” 

She said this to Mr. Haviland himself, but turning with a more gentle tone 
in her voice to his wife, she added, “ For your kindness in this, may the child 
you love be spared to you.” 

She then stooped and kissed the lady’s little daughter Dora, who had stood 
with tearful eyes watching all that had been done for the boy, and some¬ 
times holding the little pale hand in her own. 

Mr. Haviland approached to take the child to his own brougham, but she 
interposed, and taking him up tenderly, she went through the hall. Drawn 
up beside the splendid brougham was a common street cab, and to this she 
carried the child. 

“ It is no use, Sir,” said William, as he saw his master advancing to place 
her in his own brougham ; “ she would not come in the carriage; I could not 
make her get in at all. She said she would sooner walk over hot bricks than 
be obliged to you for anything.” 

Mr. Haviland sighed heavily, and re-entered the house. He threw himself 
down upon the couch where the boy had been lying; and as he held his hands 
over his eyes the tears trickled through the long, thin fingers, and fell upon 
the floor. The gentle wife knelt down beside him, and wept with him tear 
for tear. 

“This is hard for you, I know, dear Philip,” she whispered, “but let it 
comfort you that you never deserved that woman’s reproaches. We must try 
to forget her existence altogether, if we can hope for any peace for you. 
Could she have seen how this dear head was changed in a single night from 
its shining black, she would perhaps feel that she was not the only sufferer. 
And yet how deeply she is to be pitied, I can only tell by taking home her 
grief in Henry’s death to my own bosom. Had it been you, dearest, methinks 
it would have killed me at once. But hers is a stronger nature, and endures 
where I should have been crushed.” 

“ True, Mary, Charlotte’s nature is different from yours,” said her husband. 
“ Her love for Henry and her child has always been too strong to be tender. 
In her deepest affections there is something fierce ^nd unnatural. But that 
sweet boy, Mary ! how I longed to make him my own ! ” 

Henry and Philip Haviland were twin brothers, and were attached to each 
other as brothers almost invariably are when the common ties of brotherhood 
are deepened by that mysterious relation. Their boyhood had found them 
inseparable, and it was with the deepest pain to both that they were obliged 
to separate in their youth. When the time came for them to enter upon the 
business of life, their father, a harsh and stern man, who kept the “ Iron 
Rule ” in his house, decided that Henry should go into the counting-house 
and that Philip should become a clerk in another mercantile esrablishment, 
where Mr. Haviland also possessed a great interest. They were both grieved 
at this separation, nor did the gentle mother cease to deplore it. They were 
her only children ; and as it had been her pride and pleasure in their child¬ 
hood to deck them in the same attire, to lay them in the same cradle— 

“ To watch their dctivn of little joys f 
To sit and watch almost their very growth ,” 

so now it would have been to watch the toils of their manhood, and lighten 
their struggles by her gentle influence. 

Henry, who was kept constantly under his father’s stern and unyielding 
control, became gradually less and less amiable ; while Philip, who had been 
placed under the care of Mr. Murray, his mother’s brother, whose temper and 
disposition were similar to Mrs* Haviland’s, became all that his mother 
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wished him to be. His intimacy in Mr. Murray’s family resulted in his 
engagement to the only daughter, of whom it is enough to say that she was 
worthy to be the child of such a brother. The engagement met with the 
approval of all concerned. Even Mr. llaviland rejoiced to perceive the 
mutual attachment of Philip and bis cousin. It appealed to his passion for 
wealth ; and by its means the large property of Mr. Murray would be kept in 
the family. Mrs. Haviland, too, welcomed the gentle Mary to her heart, and 
rejoiced at the prospect of happiness to her beloved Philip. 

Conscious as she was of the untoward influence of her husband’s temper 
upon Henry, she ventured to hint that the brothers might again be together 
under the care of Mr. Murray. But Mr. Haviland treated the proposition 
with an asperity that effectually prevented her from repeating it. 

Things were in this state when the mother’s anxiety was increased by 
hearing that Henry had become attached to Charlotte Melvin, a young actress, 
who was just then in her first season before the public. Report said justly 
that the life and character of Miss Melvin were in the highest degree correct, 
and her manners all that the most refined could desire; that her parents 
being reduced in their circumstances, she had flown to the stage as a means 
of support to them and herself, and that she was constantly attended to the 
theatre by her father, whose feeble health barely even allowed this exercise. 
Still the mother’s heart was severely tried by the confirmation of the fact that 
her son was engaged to the young actress, and Mr. Haviland’s temper knew no 
bounds. He thought of nothing but the poverty. He would have welcomed 
the daughter of an African chief, had she brought wealth to his family, and 
already he had formed plans for the marriage of his son to the only child of a 
rich merchant with whom he had business relations. The contest between 
Henry and his father was fierce and bitter. Terrible words were spoken on 
both sides. And Mrs. Haviland, sick at heart, and trembling with terror in 
the next room, heard it all without daring to enter. 

Four months after this scene—which, however, was never renewed—Mr. 
Haviland died, and then the consequences of his anger were revealed. His 
will gave the entire property to Philip, and left his widow entirely dependent 
upon him for support, cutting off Henry with the poor shilling which it is 
supposed the majesty of the law demands. 

On the very night of the funeral—which in spite of his mother’s prayers 
and Philip’s entreaties, he refused to attend—he went to the theatre, and on 
the following day was married to Charlotte Melvin. This marriage proved, 
at least, that the young girl was actuated by no. mercenary feelings, and such 
was her devotion to Henry, that she would willingly have continued on the 
stage had he allowed her to do so. On his part, he generously offered to 
support her parents from his own salary. He had found no difficulty in 
procuring a lucrative situation, for every one knew his superior business 
qualities, and eagerly sought his services. In vain Philip implored him to 
accept his half share of his father’s wealth. He would not listen to him, and 
even had he yielded, his wife’s temper would not have submitted to it. 

“ No,” she would say, “ tell your proud brother that you will never accept 
as a gift from him what is yours by right. Not if I were starving would I 
touch a penny of that wealth of which you have been defrauded.” 

Philip sighed heavily, when this ana similar words found their way to 
his ear. He would not repeat them to his mother, whose gentle spirit 
vsoon gave way under the grief which had so repeatedly assailed her. Her 
last words were addressed to Henry, who could not resist her entreaties for 
him to visit her when she felt her death approaching. 

Hither also he brought his young wife, and the two knelt by her side and 
received her parting blessing; but when the door opened and Philip came 
,in, rejoicing at the sight, and feeling that all would now be restored to 
harmony between him and his brother, Henry rose with his old look of 
proud resentment, and hurried his wife from the room. In vain Philip 
tried to detain them; In vain the mother lifted her dying voice. Once Henry 
faltered upon the threshold, but Charlotte’s hand was upon his arm, and he 
withdrew with her. 

It was not in nature to suppose that Henry’s heart had not experienced 
some struggle with itself before he eould act thus. Many bitter hours had he 
passed, in which he almost resolved to go to his brother, whom he sometimes 
thought was innocent of any attempt to influence his father’s will, and once 
more renew their brotherly affection. But again, the bitterness of feeling 
would arise, and he thought death itself w*ould be preferable to dependence 
upon Philip in any shape. To his distorted vision, any concession to his 
brother might be construed as a desire to share his father’s inheritance. 

And now the unhappy man began to show symptoms of aberration of mind 
so strongly as to be unmistakable. After the death of his mother he neglected 
business altogether, and would wander away for hours, sometimes far into 
the country, miles away from town, and sometimes by the river side. With 
all the affection which Philip still retained for him, he would follow and 
entreat him to return ; to partake of his wealth, to come to his home, where 
Mary now filled his mother’s place, and where Charlotte and her parents 
should be welcomed with rapture, if by their means his brother’s heart should 
grow again to his own. And Mary—she would have sacrificed all their 
wealth, if by so doing she could have taken the deep pain from Philip’s 
affectionate heart. 

One day Philip had followed Henry to Penge Wood, where he found him 
in a sullen and despairing mood. He addressed him by every endearing 
word, and thought that he could perceive some token of relenting. He 
took his arm and drew him on towards home. Suddenly the unhappy man 
picked up a heavy branch that had fallen from a tree, and struck Philip a 
violent blow. He was in the act of repeating it, when, in the attempt to 
wrest it from his hand, it flew up and struck Henry upon the forehead with 
great violence. 

Philip saw that it was a terrible blow, and tried with all his remaining 
strength to stop the blood which flowed from Henry’s wound. Some 
labourers near, had beheld the scene and hastened to the spot; but before they 
arrived both brothers were insensible, one from loss of blood, and the other 


from fear lest he had destroyed the life which he would have died to save. 
The men formed a litter, in which they bore them to the nearest place where 
they could obtain aid ; and when both had revived Philip entreated them to 
carry them to his own home. 

It was a terrible sight to Mary; but she mastered her own feelings, and 
only thought of Charlotte, for whom she sent a conveyance immediately. 
Unknowing whither she was going, she entered it, and there found Mr. 
Murray, who unfolded to her the events of the morning. 

He expected a tragic scene, but she sat calm and subdued under the real 
grief, far more composed than she had often seemed under fancied ones. She 
did not speak, but a strange shudder revealed her emotion as she entered 
Philip’s house. Mary was at the door, but she thrust her aside, and told Mr. 
Murray to lead her to Henry. Her husband uttered but a few words, 
among which were an assurance that Philip was not to blame, and an 
entreaty that she would allow his brother to provide for her as he wished, and 
also a blessing upon her and her child. He pressed Philip’s hand, glancing 
sorrowfully at the wound which he had given him, and all was over. ° 

Philip mourned for him bitterly, and still his sorrow was not self-accusing; 
for he had tried every way to reconcile his brother. It was hard for him to 
reflect upon his father, who had brought all this about; but he could not 
always think of him without blame. 

Charlotte was obdurate. She would not be won over, even to accept any¬ 
thing for her child; and they were finally obliged to let her have her own 
way. Again she resorted to the stage, and that so successfully, that at the 
period at which the little Henry had been thrown down by his uncle’s horses, 
eight years after the death of her husband, she had retired to private life. Her 
parents were both dead, and she lived alone with her child. For him she had 
grown avaricious, saving every penny to lay by for his fortune, and almost 
denying to herself the necessaries of life, while she yet spared nothing to 
minister to his comfort or pleasure. 

No child was ever more beautiful than little Henry Haviland. The blue 
eyes and golden locks, and still more the expression of his sweet face, were 
like an angel’s. Whatever might have been his parents’ faults, they were 
not transmitted to the child, who possessed at once the gentleness of his 
grandmother, and the beauty and grace which really distinguished his mother, 

No wonder that Philip Haviland should desire this child for his own; for 
his own feeble and fragile little girl, life seemed hardly desirable, borne as it 
was through pain and suffering; but this boy, so full of beauty and strength, 
so lovely in his disposition—Philip would have gladly taken him to his heart, 
and bestowed upon him the measureless affection which he once bore to the 
child’s father. 

In one way Charlotte had been wise and prudent; she had not taught the 
child to hate Philip. Some feeling had caused her to keep back the story of 
his father’s death from him, and he knew not that the kind man who stopped 
his beautiful gray horses so often to speak kindly to him, was his uncle. 
Philip did not dare to offer him the gifts which he longed to shower upon 
the boy, lest even these brief interviews should be interdicted by the 
mother. But since the time of the child’s accident, a change had gradually 
come over Charlotte. Her boy had seemed so near to death, and Philip’s 
conduct towards her had been so forbearing when she had accused him of 
murder, so full of tenderness to little Henry, even when she was most abusive, 
that her heart smote her. That night when she watched over the child’s 
rosy slumber, and shuddered to think how deep that slumber might have 
been, a better feeling stole into ^her soul, and bade her think less harshly of 
Philip Haviland. 

She thought, too, of Mary’s pitying looks, and still more of little Dora’s 
pallid and frightened face, and of the care and attention which she now 
remembered they were bestowing upon her child, while she was insensible 
to his danger; and she grew softer and more gentle under the influence of 
these thoughts. And when in the morning, little Henry begged to go and 
thank the gentleman for his kindness—she had never told him that Philip 
was his uncle—she raised no objection, and only felt a little natural pride 
that he could show his relative that he knew what was due to him for his 
kindness. 

She was miserable, however, until he came back; for her morbid imagina¬ 
tion almost told her that Philip would detain him as his own; and when he 
did return, and describe his reception there, she felt a pang of jealousy at his 
evident admiration for the whole family. But she overcame it enough to tell 
him that the gentleman was his father’s brother ; and that piece of intelligence 
was sufficient to make the boy happy through the day. 

Another reason perhaps influenced her—her health had been for some time 
failing. Her efforts upon the stage, joined to the terrible excitements which 
she had experienced, had weakened her system. She had begun to think of 
death—first as far off, and then as nearer, and still nearer. She had accumu¬ 
lated and saved for her child ; but in the event of her death, who would take 
care of him or his fortune ? She had not made friends; and she knew no one 
who would come forward for her sake to shield her child from harm. 

The shock of the previous day had acted fearfully upon her weakened 
frame, and she almost felt herself dying. To whom could her child flee if 
she should be taken from him ? Softened, subdued, and terrified by the fear 
of death, she remembered in this hour her husband’s dying words; it was not 
strange that her thoughts should revert to Philip Haviland—he of whom 
all spoke in praise—he who was so truly upright that every one loved 
and 'honoured him; he who had returned her accusations with a patient 
kindness, seeking no retaliation except the good which he bestowed upon her 
child. 

Then came the image of his wife as she stood over the hoy, watching him 
with tearful eyes, while she, in her rash madness, had snatched him from all 
their loving cares; and conscious and selt-condemned, struggling between tho 
old pride and the new sense of the wrong she had done, she took her child’s 
hand, and led him to the very door from which she had last turned with such 
bitter scorn. As she stood in their presence, while they could scarcely believe 
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who was their strange visitor, she unfolded her errand, and asked them if they 
would take her little hoy when she should have passed away. 

0, the untold joy of that hour to Philip, and the untold grief also! The 
deep sense of satisfaction at this voluntary tribute to his innocence, and the 
deep sorrow that his brother had not lived to see tins wrong done away at 
last! He could not speak, but he kept gently pressing Charlotte’s hand, and 
claspin'* the boy tenderly to his heart. Mary saw that his heart was full, and 
she was the first to break the tearful silence. 

“ You are not going to die, Charlotte,” she said; “ you shall stay with us, 
and we will nurse you so tenderly. You are only sad and nervous, living so 
much alone. Stay, and Henry shall have two mothers; and poor little Dora, 
too, she will be so happy to have a brother ! ” 

The strong will was bowed by this evidently heart-felt kindness. She sat 
down hy Mary, who was struck, for the first time, with Charlotte’s surpassing 
beauty. Hitherto she had never seen her face without its passionate expres¬ 
sion. Now it was softer and sweeter. 

Mary’s words were true. Charlotte needed kindness, sympathy, and good 
nursing. The new.atmosphere into which she came refreshed and renewed 
her, and the happiness of her child imparted itself to her heart alsp. Henry 
clung to his uncle with all the fondness which he could have bestowed upon a I 
father, and Dora’s pale face brightened up every time that he approached her.*| 
One regret alone prevented their happiness now— and where is the home 
over which hangs no single cloud ? But in a few years more the little Dora, 
outgrowing her feeble childhood, had ripened into a beautiful woman—at least 
Henry thought so, for she is now his wife; and that cloud, too, is tinted by 
the sunlight of present happiness. W. B. 0. 


LOVERS’ VOWS. 


Cupid once, in wanton mood, 

Love s fading flame to rouse, 

And deck his bonds with gay romance, 
Invented lovers’ vows. 

The ai*cher boy with roguish wile 
Well knew the mischief in it, 

But lie long’d to quaff the sweet distress 
’Twould waft him every minute ; 

Tired of the world’s dull prosy ways. 

He wish'd for something new, 

Deceitful lovers’ broken hearts 
Would prove rich scenes to view. 

And oh, the sighs to usher in— 

“ I vow I’ll love thee, dearest, 

Till earth (made heaven by thee) shall fade, 
True incense, sweetest, rarest ! ” 


This false link added to his chain, 

Its prized illusion flies. 

And quickly to his Paphian home, 

Wild protestations rise. 

He laugh’d to see fair Cynthia frown. 

And stars the heavens adorning 
Blush as they heard their brightness join’d 
To vows that burst ere morning ; 

But then that he might blameless ’scape, 
And all his victims soothe, 

’Twas told the world that true love’s course 
Did never never yet run smooth. 

.Vain all his art, this truth appears, 
Though softly be it spoken, 

That lover’s vows by CUpid were 

Intended to be broken. G. L. D. 


TRE ACHE RY. 

Chapter IV. 

I will not attempt to describe the grief we experienced on discovering 
Edith’s unhappy marriage ; for to do so would be useless and painful. For 
her we had pictured a happy, if not brilliant future ; and I at least, having 
reason to suppose that she returned the affection of Harold Leigh, had 
counted her marriage with him amongst the inevitable occurrences of life. 

Could I have been mistaken ? Did she not love Harold ? Or if she did, 
how could one so apparently loyal to honour and to truth, become the wife 
of another, and that other a man so evidently unworthy of her as Sir Ashton 
Hamly? These were doubts that arose in my mind without solution; for 
Laura, Edith’s only confidante, positively refused to answer them, stating that 
Edith had implored her secrecy, and that the promise she had given should 
not be violated. , 

When at length Mrs. Vivian rejoined the family circle, looking rather more 
womanly since her illness, being a shade less despotic in her rule of Geoffrey, 
and speaking more feelingly of Edith than I had ventured to expect, I found 
it requisite to leave Fernwood, and to return to my professional duties and 
bachelor home. 

My departure was flatteringly lamented hy Major and Mrs. Vivian, and 
even Laura looked almost sorry; but I was more astonished at the friendly 
regretfulness of the Leighs when I called on them to say good bye. Hitherto 
I have purposely said but little of Harold Leigh. His was not a character 
for analytical observation; for its features, noble though they were, were 
not of a nature to require study, or demand investigation. 

Like some grand rock placed on the shores of life, hold fronted and un¬ 
flinching, enduring the tempest blast which exterminates its surroundings, he 
stood in the foremost ranks of manhood, distinguished by an intellect of the 
highest order, and by a noble heart. I have seen him in the discharge of his 
calling standing by the bed where Death was hastening, as well as by the 
couch where Hope still lingered; I have seen him in his home, where his 
aunt, whom he supported, was often fretful and exacting, and in society not 
always congenial to him; I have observed him with the rich and with the 
poor ; I have known his unchronicled actions and his inmost thoughts, and in 
all he manifested the same unswerving rectitude, the same generosity, the 
same undeviating good, so that were 1 to point out the man I most venerate 
and love, it would be the Crombie doctor, Harold Leigh. 

Since he had heard of Edith’s marriage he had never spoken of her, had 
never murmured or complained; but there is a silence more eloquent than 
words, and the pale, stern face, told its history of grief, and I marvelled at the 
lortitude I could but admire. 

I lound London comparatively empty, and my quarters there seemed un¬ 
usually comfortless and dull; but fortunately I had a heavy case to “get 
up,” and work served me, as it has served thousands besides, as a potent foe 
to sadness and ennui . 

During the succeeding months, though Major and Mrs. Vivian both wrote 


occasionally, I heard hut little of my frieqds af Fernwood, and that little 
mainly referred to Mrs. Vivian’s improving health, Laura’s rejection of 
several eligible offers, and Geoffrey’s stable additions. At length, however,, 
they sent me tidings which pained me deeply. Lady Hamly was seriously ill, 
if not dying, and Sir Ashton had sent an express to Fernwood, begging 
Laura to visit Edith, a summons which she, of course, had hastened to obey. 

On receiving this communication J wrote to Laura a{ Ilamly, and asked 
her to write me word, if possible, as to Edith’s real condition. I waited 
anxiously for the answer several days, and when at length it came it con¬ 
firmed my worst suspicions and justified my fears. 

“ I found her fearfully changed,” wrote Laura; “ so pale, and then I 
scarcely recognised her till the sweet smile of old came back to her face when 
she saw me at her side. I don’t know if you remember, Mr. Peycival, but I 
have not forgotten that on that fearful night when Sir Ashton came to Fern¬ 
wood and took Edith away, you promised to be a friend to her, whatever 
might ensue. Are you willing to fulfil that promise now ? If so, come down 
to Hamly as soon as possible. Ask for me, anc( you will bo admitted.” . 

Twelve hours later, on arriving at Hamly and inquiring for Miss Vivian, 
I was ushered through a va§t and stately hall into a magnificent but dreary 
room, tireless and cold. I had not long to wait. Laura, subdued and sad, 
joined me in a few moments. 

“This is really good of you, Mr. Percival,” she said feelingly, “and I 
thank you warmly for granting, my request. Since my arrival here I have 
found that Edith is subjected to such treatment from her husband, as she 
must be more than humaq to endure, and he less than human to inflict. 
Her life is a chain of misery, under w r hich she writhes, and which if it 
shackles her much longer, I feel assured must cause her death. The 
servants can prove, and will gladly do so, for they love Edith and detest Sir 
Ashton, that on several occasions fie has beaten her unmercifully, and that 
he loses no opportunity of grossly insulting her. His motive for consenting 
to send for me was abject fear. Edith’s medical advisers told him it was 
essential she should have society and change, and this in so forcible a manner, 
that he was seriously alarmed, lie probably conjectures that if Edith 
should die, people would have small hesitation in calling him her murderer. 
Dp you not think that under these circumstances Edith ought to claim the 
protection of the law ?” 

“ Decidedly,” I answered, distressed at her revelation, “ if, as you inform 
me, there are reliable witnesses to corroborate the statement of her wrongs.” 

“ Certainly there are,” she replied; “ and perhaps you will yourself ques¬ 
tion them. First, however, Edith wishes you to read this,” and she handed me 
a journal, “ as, for the safety of her life, or at least for the restoration of her 
health and tranquillity, she reels she must encounter that publicity from which 
. she has long shrank. I cannot ask you to remain at Hamly, Mr. Percival, or 
my amiable cousin-in-law will be highly incensed. It seems very inhospitable 
and uncivil to bring you such a distance and not welcome you here; but 
knowing liow matters stand, you will acquit Edith and me of blame in the 
matter, will you not ? ” 

I eagerly assented, and telling her that I had already secured rooms at 
the inn in the neighbouring village, and that I would now hasten there 
to read the papers she had delivered to me, I promised to see her on the 
following day, and then left her. 


Chapter V. 

In a cheerful little room of the inn, where the landlady had provided a 
good fire and well served meal to greet me on my entrance, I learnt the 
solution of the mystery which had enveloped Edith, and which had so pained 
and puzzled me. 

Instead of transcribing Lady Hamly’s journal, I will simply repeat its most 
important statements and confine myself to facts. * 

It appeared that through an advertising medium—not always the safest for a 
young girl to trust to—she had, prior to her departure from Fernwood about 
two years since, obtained an engagement as governess in a family of respect¬ 
ability, and that immediately on leaving the Vivians she had proceeded to 
London, and there entered on the fulfilment of her duties as instructress to 
the children of Mrs. Franklyn, a widow lady in affluent circumstances, and 
moving in good society. Mrs. Franklyn received Miss Wylmer with the 
greatest kindness, and inducted her in the responsibilities of her position 
with a friendliness and forethought most commendable and most acceptable 
to Edith. 

Mrs. Franklyn insisted on Miss Wylmer’s accompanying her wherever she 
went, and though Edith touched but lightly upon inis, she soon became the 
object of considerable attention, and was surrounded by many who thought 
themselves perfectly justified in endangering the peace of a governess, if in 
their power to do so, which, with one fatal exception, happily it was not. 

Soon after her arrival in London Edith attracted the admiration of Sir 
Ashton Hamly, a cousin of Mrs. Franklyn’s, and so forcibly was he struck by 
her rare beauty, and a certain distinction in her character and manner, that 
from the first hour of their acquaintance he vowed she shoul<J be his. For 
some weeks he essayed the ordinary tactics of a lover, attentions the most 
exquisitely delicate, actions the most thoughtful and well-timed," eloquent 
words conveying passionate protestations, looks more eloquent still he lavished 
upon Edith, but she was insensible to all, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
accounted perfection by innumerable belles, and that countless voices repeated 
their verdict. Perfect they might consider him, handsome, clever, wealthy ; 
travelled hero he might be, but to Edith Wylmer he was no more than any 
other of Mrs. Franklyn’s,.friends, to all of whom she was anxious to be civil, 
but was nothing more. 

Suddenly and, as it seemed, unexpectedly, Mrs. Franklyn’s manner became 
cold and reserved, and she evidently overlooked Miss Wylmer’s proceedings 
with a watchful eyo, whilst her children were not permitted to remain with 
Edith after the hours of study, and visitors who took their hostess for a model 
became in their turn haughty and constrained in their intercourse with Edith, 
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Edith’s pride was naturally wounded and her feelings were deeply hurt; 
but before she could carry into execution her resolution to question Mrs. 
Franklyn and learn the truth, whatever it might be, she was summoned one 
morning to the latter’s presence, and was told that facts had come to Mrs. 
Franklyn’s knowledge so prejudicial to her character, that she could not be 
retained as governess, and that she was desired to make arrangements for her 
departure as early as she could. In order to obviate any pecuniary incon¬ 
venience, Mrs. Franklyn added that she was willing to treble the amount 
due to her; but from a recollection of the esteem she had felt for her, must 
point out that the only path to happiness is that of virtue, and that any 
deviation from that path must lead to' ceaseless misery and irremediable evils. 

Too bewildered and indignant to argue on, and too proud to deny, such 
base and groundless charges as those insinuated against her, Edith hurried 
from Mrs! Franklyn, rejecting all pecuniary aid excepting what she was 
entitled to, and determining to lose no time in obeying her ignominious 
dismissal. But with the resolve came an unanswerable question and a great 
^pxiety. . Home she had none, relatives none but those she had parted with 
in anger, and with whom she was unwilling to seek a reconciliation at such 
a juncture. During the time therefore that she sought further employment, 
where should she go ? 

A dreary prospect was before her; no home, no love to cheer her, a shadow 
resting on her name, no wonder the tears blinded her as she collected her 
books in the little study, and that for a moment her heart was disposed to 
murmur at its heavy burthen. However, despite tears and dreary thoughts, 
■she prosecuted her task, and was near its completion, when the door was 
softlv opened, and she saw Sir Ashton Hamly. 

“ kay I come in and speak to you ? ” he asked imploringly. 

“If you covet such a distinction,” she answered bitterly; “'but when I 
tell you that Mrs. Franklyn has discovered that I am unworthy of the 
position I have held here, and has thought it requisite to require my depar¬ 
ture, I would counsel you to avoid rather than to seek my society.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall be bold enough to enter,” he said, advancing into 
the room, and placing himself near the bookcase where she stood; “and when 
you learn, Miss Wyimer, that Mrs. Franklyn has already favoured me with 
her version of the unwarrantable scandal, maliciously composed against you, 
and that she has turned a deaf ear to my eager championship of you, I trust 
your scruples at my presence will be removed.” 

Edith was silent, and he continued. “ I come here as a friend to inquire 
your plans, and your chances of triumphing over those who have maligned 
you; and,” he added, in a voice trembling with love that thrilled Edith’s heart 
in its desolation, “I come as a lover to ask a lover’s prize—to entreat you once 
again to be my wife. Twice you have refused me, but, then—forgive me for 
dwelling on this painful theme—your prospects were different, the fate that 
awaited you seemed a brighter one. Then, you were surrounded by many, 

rofessing admiration, friendship, love; where are they now ? Fled at the 

rst trial of their sincerity, the first murmur of suspicion ! I will compare 
myself with them only to prove to you that my love has stood the test; that 
through good report and evil report my faith in you is undying, that whatever 
$he world may say, oy the world may think of you, my voice shall defend, my 
ffrm shall uphold, and my love shall encompass you, As my wife, you would 
have wealth and luxury, though I know that you will not be influenced by 
such considerations, but a home where you would be idolized, a husband 
whose love should atone to you for the sufferings you have endured, these I do 
implore you to reflect on and accept.” 

The passionate sincerity of his tones, and the apparent fervour and disin¬ 
terestedness of his suit, touched her deeply ; and probably, seeing the impres¬ 
sion he had made, Sir Ashton pleaded on, till at length bewildered by, and 
almost frightened at his vehemence, and overcome by the seeming generosity of 
reiterating such dignifying love at a time when others shunned her, she 
consented to be his wife. 

Sir Ashton’s raptures were excessive, and he urged her to consent to a 
speedy marriage, so that he might have the right to protect her, and she 
might go from Mrs. Franklyn’s house to her bridal home. His plausible 
reasoning therefore not only obtained her sanction to his proposals, but also 
increased her gratitude for his thoughtfulness and care. 

Three days later they were married, and that period, Edith said, in thinking 
of the past, seemed to her almost as a dream. 

Sir Ashton declared himself unwilling, for Edith’s sake, that their marriage 
should be publicly announced till the scandal concerning her had died away, 
and from various motives Lady Hamly was equally averse to informing the 
Vivians of it; they travelled lor awhile, and on their return to England took 
possession of Hamly Hall, where, though his ancestral seat, Sir Ashton was 
comparatively a stranger, and where for some time they lived in great 
seclusion. 

Edith was not happy. Her husband’s tastes were adverse to her own; ^ and 
his character, as it was unfolded to her, was naturally lowered in her estima¬ 
tion ; but though his affection for her was exacting and capricious, and she 
had many trials to Gontend with, she still believed herself his debtor, still 
had faith in him and gratitude towards him, which caused her to submit to 
his tyrannies, and to struggle against her prejudices, hoping in time to learn 
that lesson which should precede, if its fruits are to follow matrimony—to 
love as well as to obey him. 

During the temporary absence of Sir Ashton, however, Edith accidentally 
discovered a secret which filled her heart with grief, indignation, and despair. 
Her husband himself, in order to place her in his power, had spread the 
disgraceful rumours which had deprived her of Mrs. Franklyn’s friendship 
that so much she valued; and so warily had he acted, that few knew 
who had first circulated the stories that were told; ‘ but the evidence 
with which his unfortunate wife was furnished was correct and unimpeach¬ 
able. That very night Edith fled from Hamly; and as her only chance of 
refuge seemed now at Fernwood, and as she was thoroughly humiliated by 
her sufferings and wrongs, she determined to hasten there, and implore a 


temporary home. That this purpose was effected is already known ; and 
though Mrs. Vivian thought it strange, and pronounced it suspicious that 
; Edith should return so hastily after a long and silent absence, she consented 
to receive her. 

With the exception of details of her husband’s cruelty, the journal 
contained nothing of further interest, and those detail? are too revolting for 
recapitulation. 

Chapter yi., and Last. 

finding, on investigation, that we could substantiate Edith’s wrongs, I 
wrote to Major Vivian, and requested him to join me at Little Hamly, the 
village I was staying at. He came, frank and kind-hearted as ever, and 
when |ie heard of Lady Hamly’s sufferings, required no urging to espouse 
her cause, and second my endeavours to rescue her by that slow,' but almost 
sure process, the law. At first, on learning our intentions, Sir Ashton’s 
wrath was great, but for this we were prepared, and like most cowards, 
when he found that the battle was against him, he was ready enough to 
surrender. 

For Edith’s sake, who day by day became more alarmingly ill, w-e were 
anxious to avoid all unnecessary exposure. The affair of separation was 
therefore arranged as quietly as possible, though we insisted on Sir Ashton’s 
confessing to Mrs. Franklyn the falsity of the statements he had originated 
with reference to Edith. 

Major Vivian wished to take Edith to Fernwood, but to this she objected; 
so Geoffrey engaged a pretty villa in ^Devonshire, and there the Vivians 
removed with her, and Laura watched over the sufferer with sisterly solici¬ 
tude. Mrs. Vivian, mindful of Edith’s devotion to her in illness and 
affliction, assisted her ijqsband and daughter in comforting her niece, at 
whose side she was taught mutely, yet eloquently, gentleness, patience, and 
resignation, such as weeded her nature of much of its worldliness, and 
rendered her more affectionate and more loved. 

Three years had passed since my memorable journey to Crombie, when, 
vacation time returning, I determined to visit the Vivians once more, influ¬ 
enced by hopes and wishes which I may as well confess to you. 

I had long ere this discovered that Laura Vivian was very dear to me, and 
had ventured to hope that the aversion she had at first entertained for me, 
owing to her mother’s anxiety to effect our marriage, was fast diminishing, 
and that I was not, at least, an object of indifference to her. 

On my arrival, Major and Mrs. Vivian received me with delight. Edith, 
her health re-established, welcomed me cordially; and Laura said very little, 
excepting in the way of smiles and blushes, with which, for the moment, I 
was well satisfied, though at a later period I told nay hopes, and won my wife. 
The match-maker, for once, had chosen well, as both Laura and I, now 
Darby and Joan, agree on and consider. 

* *"•*'’* * * 

After the separation was effected, Sir Ashton resided abroad, and that his 
reckless life and intemperate habits should prematurely end his existence, 
was to few a matter of wonder or regret; and though when his death was 
announced to Edith, she sorrowed for awhile, it was necessarily only the grief 
of a pure spirit, trembling for one impure, and suddenly recalled. 

A year elapsed before Major Vivian put into Edith’s hand a letter from 
Harold Leigh, and six months more before their mutual love, long entertained, 
and alas! long unspoken, was sealed by the marriage tie. The quiet 
.and peace of her Crombie home, soon obliterated the recollection of the 
sorrows of the past, in its present happiness, and the prospect of a joyous 
future. . E. F. B. 

UNDER THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 

Under the autumn leaves, To my mute questioning 

Mournful as they, None make reply. 

Silently musing, Still am I lonely ; 

Take I my way. No loved ones are nigh l 

Mournfully thinking Trees, ye will blossom 

Iiow feelings bad changed ! And bloom with the spring 

Friends, e’en the dearest, Ah ! to my sad heart 

Long, long estranged ! No gladness 'twill bring. 

Youth and Hope’s promises My spring went long ago— 

Time had betray d, Went with that dream. 

Trust and devotion Which, now thrft I’m waking, 

Mere mockery made. But folly doth seem. 

Sadly i asic in vain, Folly to squander 

While fall the leaves. The wealth of the heart— 

“ Is all that is earthly Folly to dream of love; 

To wither like these?. False hope, depart! 

“ Must overy hope and love Never delude again 

Fade from my heart, Feelings of mine ; 

Till, almost willinglj-. Who could bring back again 

Life shall depart ? Youth’s early prime ? 

Has life no promise left ? So under fading trees 

Must I weep on? Take I my way. 

Sadly and bitterly, Thinking so sadly 

Left all forlorn ? ” Of days pass’d away l S. H. 

A most magnificent cave has been discovered in El Dorado county, California. 
Several large rooms were found in it, several hundred feet in length by nearly 
as many broad, and a lake, the extent of which is as yet unknown. The floor, 
as well as stalactites, are all of a beautiful white crystallized marble. 

Words. —The small number of words which are used, in comparison with 
those which every person who speaks the English language has a right to use, 
has been illustrated by Mr. Marsh, in some curious instances.' The vocabulary 
of the language now contains nearly a hundred thousand words. Of these 
Milton uses only eight thousand, and Shakespere only fifteen thousand. The 
generality of intelligent people contrive to get along with only three or four 
thousand. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. K. (Barbadoes) has forwarded to us a fearful narrative 
of the conduct of the populace on the occasion of a 
fire in that part of Bridgetown which escaped the 
dreadful catasti'ophe that occurred some months pre¬ 
viously, and left a melancholy wilderness behind. It 
seems that, upon the alarm being given, the mob, con¬ 
sisting of both sexes and all ages, rushed to the scone 
of the conflagration, and indulged in the most frenzied 
and diabolical expressions of delight. The “show” 
tickled their Nero-like ruffianism, and they howled 
and danced like so many demons exulting over the 
ruin of the orderly and industrious portion of the 
community. Our Correspondent, therefore, in evident 
consternation, asks, “Is there in the nature of the 
lower orders of Bridgetown an innate depravity, which 
leads them to love evil for evil’s sake, or is it that partial 
civilisation only renders the savage more ferocious 
than his native wilds are capable of making him?” 
Fortunately, owing to the exertions of the police, 
military, and respectable citizens, the flames were 
confinod to two or three buildings, to, as may be 
readily imagined, the intense disappointment of the 
wicked multitude. The question put to us by our 
esteemed Correspondent involves the most serious con¬ 
siderations in physical as well as moral philosophy. 
As to religious obligations, such miserable wretches 
must be in entire ignorance of them ; and as to other 
acquirements, they can only be limited to demonstra¬ 
tions of the coarsest instincts. Is man, therefore, 
innately vicious? is he, in his higher developments, 
merely a subdued brute, liable at any time to relapse 
into his natural viciousness ? Experience, reason, and 
religion, all forbid such a supposition being enter¬ 
tained. But we can, in all conscientiousness, address 
ourselves to the inquiry whether the human system 
does not, in principle, obey the same laws that regu¬ 
late the coarser material kingdom. Whole races of 
mankind have utterly disappeared, just as vegetation 
has vanished from the once fruitful plains of Assyria. 
Empires once flourished where now there are only 
sandy deserts. During the progress of the decay 
violent paroxysms have occurred, and the tempests of 
the sea and air have been mild compared to those of 
man, when hastening from the despair of bad health 
to the tomb of absolute desperation. We do not sub¬ 
scribe to the doctrine of innate depravity; and the 
only alternative presented to us to account for such 
violences as those committed by ignorant popula¬ 
tions is, that they instinctively feel their inferiority, 
and would not quietly pass away from the face of the 
earth. 

G. A. G.—A proper knowledge of the domestic duties of 
a wife being essential to the maintenance of the cha¬ 
racter, it becomes her to apply herself to the perform¬ 
ance of them with a determination and integrity of 
purpose capable of resisting, or at all events calmly 
bearing with, the most adverse circumstances that may 
befall her. Nor is this all; in carrying out her views 
she should carefully avoid falling into the extreme of 
being too exact. Men like cleanliness and order, but 
they dislike bustle and confusion. “ There is a time 
for all things,” therefore the wife, in consulting her 
own and her husband’s comfort, would do well 
so to divide her arrangements that they will not 
necessarily interfere with her husband’s occu¬ 
pation or hours of quietness and repose. A house 
well cleaned does not require to be constantly 
scrubbed, nor is it necessary, to make a servant tidy, 
that she should be scolded from morning till night. 
Husbands intensely dislike such perfect housekeeping; 
and though they may not for some time, perhaps 
years, complain, wives who are addicted to such prac¬ 
tices may rely upon it that they may make a deep 
impression upon the husband, and lay the foundation 
of a dislike of home that leads to the worst con¬ 
sequences. 

J. W. G.—The origin of the word Parken , the name of a 
cake made of treacle and oatmeal, or of oatmeal,, 
carraway-seeds, and treacle, and eaten in Yorkshire 
on Guy Fawkes Day, is not easily traced. Probably it 
is but a corruption of Perkin , short for Peterkin, little 
Peter. On St. Peter’s Eve bonfires were formerly as 
prevalent as they are now on the 5tli of November, 
and, in the north of England, neighbouring villages 
made encroachments upon the bonfires of one another, 
carrying away some of the ashes by force, which they 
called carrying oil the Jlour, or flower, of the wake. 
Antiquaries look upon that obsolete custom as a ves¬ 
tige of the ancient Roman Ccrealia, in which each 
woman made a cake with her own hands as an 
offering to Ceres. If the rite was transferred to the 
Eve of St. Fetor, the cake might have been eaten by 
those who kept the vigil, in the way that the cross¬ 
bun was on Good Friday ; and if impressed with the 
keys, or the figure of the saint, like the Peter’s pence, 
as the bun is with a cross, Perkin or Peterkin 
may have been the name given to the cake. The 
transition from Perkin to Parken would not be difficult 
or singular in the north of England, and this conjec¬ 
ture, connecting as it does the cake with the bonfire, 
may not be very far from the mark. 

Liza C.—It would be extremely imprudent for a young 
lady to make a present to amere gentleman acquaintance. 
InThis country unmarried ladies enjoy many privileges, 
but they are not allowed to forget what is due to the 
dignity and delicacy of their sex. Men are suspicious, 
as well as vain, and in the matter of presents are apt 
to jump at rapid conclusions. The strict etiquette is 
that no lady should make a present to a stranger, not 
even of her own sex. Independent of the unwarrant¬ 
able conclusions, offence might be taken at the cha¬ 
racter of the gift; for it is essential in all matters of 
this kind that the taste of the person intended to be 
honoured should be consulted. 


Rose Christabei has acquired a passion for attending 
criminal trials, and listening to the derails of human 
weakness and depravity. She is afflicted with morbid 
ideas and sensations, and must endeavour to drive 
them away as rapidly as possible. It is only “a mind 
diseased” that can discover any attraction in the 
horrible; and it is only the lowest of the low, what¬ 
ever may be the style of their costume, who attend 
at public executions. As the appetite may be pam¬ 
pered, and the digestive powers injured by over- 
indulgence, so may the mind be weakened by a sloth¬ 
ful surrender to hideous fascinations. The remedy is 
infirmness, and seeking a refuge from the temptation 
of disordered fancies in healthful studies, and an exact 
performance of the duties of life. Besides, how un¬ 
seemly it is for a delicate woman to listen to the de¬ 
tails of a highway robbery or burglary, or to sit next 
to an accomplice reeking with the fumes of gin and 
tobacco ! 

Edwin the Hermit is one of the many who admire our 
Essay on Friendship,andseeks our advice because, being 
another Jonathan to a modern David, he finds the 
latter abandons him on falling in love ‘ ‘ with a chit of 
a girl.” * There is no reason why David should do so, 
but experience tells us that he always will do so. 
“Chits of girls” ruined Troy, overset the Roman 
republic, threw Egypt away, and have turned the 
world upside down. w Therefore make yourself easy; 
be kindly and wise to all; watch your own heart 
narrowly, and seek to replace your friend by giving 
your mind to some noble aim. The world is just as 
wide and as fair as ever it was, poor boy, although 
David has run away. 

And What is friendship hut a name, 

That lulls the heart to sleep, 

A wraith that follows wealth and fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep ! 

Agnes S.—An action for breach of promise of marriage 
can be maintained by any lady, no matter what her 
age may be ; but we think a sexagenarian would get 
marvellously small damages. You are forty, and we 
should think had arrived at years of discretion ; but it 
seems you have been jilted by a youth (!) of forty-two. 
Now, in all seriousness, would such a man be worth 
having?—and would it be worth while to excite the 
risible faculties of a throng who go expressly to courts 
of justice for amusement, just as young people rush to 
see a pantomime? The present of a keeper ring is 
strongpresumptiveevidenceof apromise; but that alone 
is not sufficient to satisfy a jury. Proof of the hand¬ 
writing would be sufficient to secure you a verdict. 
At your age you cannot afford to be laughed at. 

Marcus. —This lady who assumes the name of a noble 
Roman man, should at once beg her mother to write 
to her quondam admirer, and simply tell him how 
matters lie. It seems to us, taking our letter as a 
lawyer would his brief, as the basis of our judgment, 
that two hearts are here deeply engaged, and will be 
made happy for life, or wretched, by—or by the want 
of—a plain, ladylike, outspoken letter. Our Corre¬ 
spondent has been too delicate, and has finessed too 
much. Cannot young ladies learn something to their 
advantage from the sport of angling; a very heavy 
fish can never be landed with a single hair line. 
Mamma must take the landing-net here; it is an 
affair of the heart which requires tact and experience. 

G. A. asks, is it right or wrong for Christian men to play 
at chess or bagatelle in their own houses? If every 
moment of a Christian’s life should be devoted to the 
service of his Lord (audit should be), still games which 
are mere pastimes are not wrong, because recreation 
is no less essential to the health of the mind than of 
the body, and there are times, when men cannot 
always be working onwards. We may stay, like 
Christian and Hopeful, in the delightful meadows, and 
play or rest. Christianity is not asceticism. If we 
have weightier matters to attend to, we must not 
condemn those who have some pastime in innocence 
and peace. 

Portia. —The novel has many admirers, and the extent 
of its circulation may, in part, be attributed to its 
extreme opinions, no less than the notoriety it has 
derived from having led to much interesting discus¬ 
sion respecting the conducting of establishments for 
the circulation of new publications amongst their sub¬ 
scribers, a subject of much interest to the literary 
world. A new edition, of it is announced in a shilling 
form by the publishers of the Railway Library ; suffi¬ 
cient evidence that they, at least, entertain an opinion 
of its merits different to yours. 

Ne Quid Nimis.— Atheistical and deistical lecturers are 
not often gentlemen of education or refinement. The 
most talented and best man amongst our modern 
deists is now a consul and a Church of England lec¬ 
turer. It does not argue abundance of talent to 
doubt: that is easy enough, and may arise from ob¬ 
tuseness. A fool may put more “ doubts ” in a day, 
than a wise man can solve in a century. 

Gitano.— The poor gipsies are more ignorant and de¬ 
graded than our peasants, and their gift of prophecy 
is all moonshine. The women have one great virtue; 
they are personally the most chaste in the world. 
Thus “ linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 
the gipsies will still live on till finally absorbed in the 
larger populations. 

Annetta suffers from having two strings to her bow, or 
rather two beaux in her string. First it is Tom and 
then John, then John and then Tom—which, she asks, 
shall she take? We might reply with Montaigne 
“ Que scais-je ? ’’—How do we know ? John appears to 
have the priority ; in honesty, then, take him. 

P. F. E.—Clerkships can only be obtained through the 
introduction of a mercantile house at home trading 
with the firm abroad. 


Thomas. —Truth, affection, fidelity, warmth of heart; 
all these qualities are entirely independent of com¬ 
plexion, or skin, or clime, as much as they are of 
birth or education. Perhaps when we refer goodness 
simply to the grace of God, we are wisest. We snail 
find it in the ranks of the most degraded; we shall 
miss it in the most fashionable and highly gifted 
coteries. They who believe they can tell a good man 
or a good woman, as they can a aog, by the breed and 
colour, must be very confident people. 

W. C.—To make sugar of milk: — Clarify common whey 
with white of egg ; then evaporate it with the heat of 
a brine bath until it forms a syrupy fluid; when cold it 
will crystallize. By putting some threads of white 
twine into the fluid the formation of the crystals is 
facilitated. Sugar of milk is imported from Switzer¬ 
land, where it is made in large quantities. 

Selina Josephine.— He should go to her, unless she 
prefers to go to him ; why should lie dance with either 
of them, if he prefers the stranger ? Etiquette in 
such cases is like gutta-percha; it will allow you 
plenty ot latitude to stretch it as you think proper. 

Agnes Grey. —We cannot judge without knowing what 
the slight misunderstanding was. He may not have 
considered it such, or he would probably have sought 
an interview, or explanation by letter ; at least as an 
honourable man he should have done so. 

S. W.—We were mistaken in our reply that there was no 
work published on Painting on Muslin. We have since 
been informed that an excellent little work is published 
on the subject by Winsor and Newton, of Rathbone 
Flaco. 

A. W.—It very much depends, as do all other matters in 
this world, on the manner. A gentleman might give 
the handkerchief simply as a souvenir, or as a gage 
d'amour. 

Fanny. —The previous defalcation is condoned, and 
cannot be mixed up with any other transaction ; not 
so any other which may have since been discovered. 

Harvey. —The full pay of assistant army surgeons is 
10s. per day if under five years’ service. After five 
years’ service the pay is increased to 11s. Gd. per day. 

Other Communications Received.— E. H.—W. F.— 

E. E B. -E. A. J.—D. H.—E. S.—H. G. D.— Adele. 

— M. E. D.—T. M.—M. A. M.— Harold.—Welsh Sally 
(at the registrar’s).— Full Blown Rose (act promptly, 
and make your own choice).—L. E. G. (take out a 
county-court summons).— Blue Eyes (an engaged- 
ring is but a fancy; do not be in too great a hurry ; it 
wants practice).— G. P. (your “ wonderful prophet” is 
very old). — Ignoramus (address a letter to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Infirmary for Diseases of the Ear, No. 10, 
Dean Street, Soho).— Charlotte (in your own town). 

— Pater (write to the Editor of the Medical Times, 11, 
New Burlington Street, Piccadilly).—W m. R. (we have 
it not).— Ida May (there is scarcely a family in which 
it does not exist, though it may disappear, as in your 
case). — Nettuno (discontinued for the reason you have 
stated).— Brewery (yes, if of some standing, by appli¬ 
cation to the office of the insured; only its market 
value).— Inexpertus (apply to a law-stationer; doctor 
of laws ; they are given in many school-books).— 
Zenghis Kiian (you must have the recommendation 
of a director ; most young persons of sound constitu¬ 
tion).—J. C. M. (Canada, a storekeeper and farmer 
combined is the most profitable ; mere clerks had. 
better stay at home).— An Unhappy Wife (about £30). 

—C. C. C. (Dr. Boll and Mr. Joseph Lancaster ; better 
than some, and not so good as others; will improve 
with practice).— Emmeline M. 8. (one-third goes to 
the widow, and the rest is equally divided amongst all 
the children ; she deserts her home, and must abide 
the consequences).— Harriet S. T. (repeat the in¬ 
quiry).— Julia (we do not insert lines addressed ex¬ 
pressly to individuals).— Zena (send one with real 
name and address).—S. K. K. S. (ask the writer ; we 
cannot afford the space).— Jane S. (such employment 
can only be obtained through the recommendation of 
friends).— Fannie B. (cleanse the birds; if you search 
under the feathers you will discover the vermin, which 
they impart to, and do not derive iVom the cage). — 

L. S. D. (when it exceeds 100?. put it in the London 
and Westminster Bank, or any other joint-stock bank 
of equal standing).—A. Y. F. (application must be - "" 
made to the lord lieutenant of the county).—A. Z. 

(it greatly exceeds the average, but these are excep¬ 
tions).—W. S. S. (it cannot be published without the 
German publisher’s permission).— Prestwoop (apply 

to Mr. Goodman, bookseller, 407, Strand, W. C.).— 
Vanity (refer to your index).— Kate (on the left).— 
Constantinus (milk of lime).—C. S. J. (sec No. 526).— 
Damask Rose (see No. 737).— Tina (see No. 87S).— 

M. B. (see Nos. 110 and 783).—C. H. (see No. 446).— 
Troubled Edward (see No. 754). — Gurney B.,(see No. 
725).— Kate (see No. 7S7). 


Sixth Edition, One Shilling, post free, 

TIQUETTE OF THE BALL BOOM, 

and Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances, 
containing a simple and correct description of t^he Steps 
and Figures in the charming new Quadrille, the 
VIENNESE ; and of all the most admired Quadrilles, 
Vaises, Mazourkas, Polkas, Galops, Country Dances, La 
Tempete, La Varsovienne, the Schottischc, the Gorlitza, 
the Holly Berry, &c., <fcc. ; with Hints and Instructions 
respecting the Toilette and Deportment of Ladies and 
Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Dansantes. 

By Mrs. Nicholas Henderson, Teacher of Dancing, 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

This is the best Ball-Room Guide published. 

B. Blaice, Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W. C. 
and all Booksellers. 
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DESTINY. 

Thomas Moore wrote a very pretty song, conveying the idea in its refrain 
“ that the star of his destiny was faded,” the sentiment and expression of 
which were about equally true; and Napoleon, when he was at St. Helena, 
talked a great deal with Bourrienne about “ destiny.” He was the Man of 
Destiny—the picked, the chosen. “ People talk of my crimes,” said he; 
“ but men of my mark do not commit crimes. What I did was a necessity: 
I was the Child of Destiny! ” 

Now, we have outlived the Norwood gipsies, and only a very few of us, in 
remote country places, believe in witches. To make up for this advance, a 
great number of crackbrained people—of lively intellect for the most part, 
certainly clever, but decidedly irregulated—believe in spirit-rapping, table¬ 
turning, and certain other inane mysteries. It is, perhaps, a comfort that 
they do so believe, for it is certainly a fact, that before they believed in spirits, 
very few of them could conscientiously subscribe to the Apostles’ Creed. So, 
like a young lady, who refuses a dozen eligible offers and takes up at the last 
hour with au absurdly bad lot, these people, who rejected the beauties of 
truth, grew attached to the ugly eccentricities of a madman’s creed, and 
are ready to suffer martyrdom for the faith of a jumping table; and 
whilst recognising all these things, we must perhaps be comforted if we find 
the old doctrine of Destiny springing up all fresh and green, and as lively 
as ever. Napoleon the First was the Child of Destiny; his nephew is 
guided by his “ star,” and follows out the dictates of his fate ; and a learned 
Pole has written an amusing book, trying to work out and foretell the 
“ destiny of Louis Napoleon.” 

This belief in destiny we must therefore put up with, but may, at least, try 
and explain it. As we have said, it is no new thing. Our whole existence is to 
us a mystery. We are surrounded by wonders. Think as long as we can, 
till our hand grows palsied, our hair white, our eyes bleared, and our skin 
wrinkled, we cannot solve them. We are happy, therefore, to plunge into 
other mysteries, and to explain the inexplicable by making a solution which is 
more mysterious. It is no new thing with the human mind to do so. 

“ The actions of virtue are great,” says Pliny, “ but those of fortune (fate 
or destiny) are greater.”—“Some people again,” he tells us, “refer their 
successes to virtue and ability, but it is all fate.” Quintus Curtius, when 
relating Alexander’s actions, seems to place the majority of his successes down 
to his destiny; and Sirannez the Persian, being asked how it 'was that his 
designs, which were so well laid and admirably executed, were so unlucky in 
their termination, did not mind saying that it was of little use his struggling 
if destiny was against him. Fata viam inveniunt , (the destinies find the way). 

“ Good luck and ill luck are, in my opinion, two sovereign powers,” so writes a 
most original thinker. “ It is ridiculous to think that human prudence can 
act the same part as fortune will do.” Nelson had his white days and his 
evil days. Marlborough, who, by the way, was very careful in planning his 
battles, talked more than once about his destiny; but Wellington, who took 
every care and never threw a chance away, did not talk about it at all, went 
straight a^-head and did his duty, and found that the better way of working 
out his destiny. Sylla, who was a very great general, expressly stated that 
in many victories fortune or destiny had no part; and in this latest hour of 
time we presume that “ destiny ” can have little to do with our successes in 
China, which are owing to the bravery of our men, our compact discipline, our 
Armstrong guns, and our measures, which have been long laid, ana are the 
result of a series of actions performed many years ago. 

The popular idea of Destiny was brought very prominently forward by 
Robert Owen, whose statement that “ Man is the creature of circumstance, 
over which he has no control,” set the world in a ferment. But Owen 
preached no new doctrine. Plautus had long ago answered it. A sou says to 
his father, in one of his comedies, “ Sir, blame me not. Things happen to 
man, whether he wishes or not; he is the creature of Destiny.” But the 
father answers— 

Son, you're mistaken , that's a vulgar error — 

A wise man always cuts out his own fortune . 

Nothing proves cross but from an ill contriver . 

And Owen himself in his younger and purer days had thought the same. 
He was a self-made man. He worked for himself and raised himself. He 
did not lie down and wait for the coach of Destiny so that he might jump up 
behind; he went from place to place, from fortune to fortune, made money 
and spent it; created two or three fortunes; helped Fulton, Stephenson, and 
Lancaster, and was altogether the maker of his own circumstances, if ever man 
was so. When Mullins, the slayer of the old woman who trusted him, found 
that she had little money to reward his crime, he immediately prepared 
another chain of circumstances, which was cleverly laid, and which was not 
very far from succeeding ; but the victim broke through the chain, and the 
traitorous projector was caught by it; a trap, let us remember, that he had 
made himself. To say that he had no control over his actions before he 
committed the murder would be simply to pronounce him guiltless, and to 
arraign an irresponsible Providence. The most softhearted of our foolish 
philanthropists shrink from doing this. 

Let us now, for the sake of what we can learn therefrom, compare Mullins 
with Napoleon. The condemned cell was that great man’s St. Helena—for 
Mullins was a great man, after the style of Fielding’s hero, Jonathan Wild. \ 
They are distinguished from other men. They dare more and do more. They | 
stand out above the dead level of other men’s heads. They are taller by j 
their murders. Let us also suppose that Mullins repeated Napoleon’s words: j 
“ Men of my stamp do not commit crimes ; it was my destiny.” Would not j 
every body laugh ? Mullins was so far wiser. He utterly denied the com¬ 


mission of the crime, and threw the blame upon some one else. Napoleon 
had too many witnesses against him, and so threw it upon destiny. 

He who believes thoroughly ir. destiny—and there are those amongst the 
Turks, and amongst ourselves, who do—is a very strong or a very weak man. 
He is not an unhappy one. Intoxicated with his belief, he passes his life under 
the influence of a mental drug. He persuades himself that he is an irrespon¬ 
sible creature. He adopts that famous motto of the Russells, “ What shall 
be, will be,” and floats down the stream of Time, on to the great ocean of 
Eternity, quite careless whom he may run down, or where he may be wrecked 
—ever trusting in his destiny. To continue the simile of the stream, a very 
old one, but very pertinent regarding life, we may say that the only difference 
between those who give their credence to destiny, and those who do not, is 
the belief in a rudder to our human boat, but not in a will to guide it. The 
destinarians and predestinarians seem to us to forget this rudder, or to 
presume that in the grand affairs of life it must be useless. That they may 
quote many isolated texts in Scripture, and especially the sayings of many 
great and famous men in their favour, is quite true ; for it is to be observed 
that only very good men and very bad men—the two extremes of the social 
scale—often attribute their successes or reverses to the over-ruling Power. 
“ For this amongst the rest was I ordained,” cries Richard the Third, with 
half a sneer, as he sheathes his sword after a murder. “ The Lord hath 
delivered them into my hands,” ejaculated Cromwell at the victory of Dunbar. 
“ I was inwardly moved to do as I did,” said the heroic Havelock. “ In 
most wise submission to the will of an overruling Providence,” prays one of our 
bishops. “ I could' not resist the temptation. As I went homewards I saw a 
dagger in the air, and on the blade of the dagger the words written, ‘Slay the 
Avenger; ’ ” so writes Felton, the assassin of Buckingham. But we have 
only to look over the confessions of any number of felons, and we shall 
find the same or synonymous terms continually occurring. It was their lot, 
their fate, their destiny—in fact, it was to be. ouch terms occur over and over 
again. People do not very readily blame themselves. They call in a third 
party, like the mysterious sleeping partner of a money lender, who always 
finds the money, and this third party is Fate or Destiny. 

That men generally ascribe their bad luck to Fate or Providence, but 
their successes to themselves, is a remark of Lord Bacon’s that is worthy of 
repeating ; and the more we see of life, the more we shall perceive its truth. 
The great general, the great philosopher, equally plume themselves upon 
their own share in the work of success. Prussians, Hessians, and brave 
Belgians, including those hussars who ran away, all claimed the honour of 
beating Napoleon at Waterloo. On the celebrated field there is, as every 
one knows, the Belgian lion, in full fig, looking boldly to the frontiers of 
France. We in England believe that we beat the Corsican on that famous 
day, and we have not, for nearly half a century, forgotten to talk about and 
write about it. But how if the other side had gained ? Who would have 
then borne the blame? “ Sir,” cries the Radical; “talk about Wellington ! 
it was a soldiers’ battle; they won it! ” But again, how if lost ? Every 
soldier, and every volunteer, knows, or should now know, the utter nonsense 
of talking about a soldiers’ battle, and that it is chiefly owing to good officers, 
and generalship, that the victory is Avon; and so, if Ave had lost, perhaps we 
should have laid all the blame at the feet of Wellington, as the Carthaginians 
did Avith Hannibal when the tide turned against him; and Ave might have 
tried him by court-martial, like Lord George Sackville, or shot him, as we did 
Byng, and laid the rest of the blame upon our destiny. But success makes 
the great difference. The rich shopkeeper prides himself upon founding a 
family, and upon his achievements, and the proprietors of picture-papers 
engrave his portrait, and call him a self-made man, Avhilst the unsuccessful 
felloAv sneaks out of life in the ward of a Avorkhouse, laying all his failures to 
his “luck.” Yet truly the thousand little rills Avhich helped to make the 
millionaire, the hundred other men’s fortunes diverted to his own, are at least 
circumstances quite as truly in the category of chance as the bad debts, Avorse 
seasons, dishonest clerks, and fraudulent bankrupts, which have overwhelmed 
the poor fellow in the Avorkhouse. 

We shall very rarely find men who are strong-minded enough to debit 
themselves Avith all their follies and failures. “ I could not do such a thing,” 
says one; “I was prevented, unlucky, it Avasnot my fate.” It is no Avonder 
that without our dispensation the most philosophic of all people built shrines 
to Fortune, and held that Fate Avas superior to Jupiter. It is no wonder 
that the Scandinavians believed in the god Wish; it Avoula be of some 
comfort to our frivolous Aveak-minded people now to have a goddess to direct 
them, and an oracle of - Delphi or Dordona to put them right Avhen they Avere 
wrong. But there can be little doubt that these oracles Avould be just as 
obscure as their prototypes. The oracle of Fate never tells one enough. It is 
just when avc most need her advice that she deserts us. Caesar passing the 
Rubicon, Alexander about to subvert Grecian independence, Pyrrhus ready to 
try his strength against the Romans, each and all find, that in spite of their 
destiny, and the reply of the oracles, they have to choose their OAvn side, 
to commence the action, to take the full responsibility of the deed. 

The full deduction to be drawn from the belief in Destiny has long been 
perceived. “ Scarcely a year has passed since the death of Calvin and Luther 
but they have been accused of making the Almighty the Origin of Evil; ” so 
wrote Bayle, who, carrying the accusation still further, accuses Jansenists and 
Catholics*of the same opinion. ’ But to this it may be fairly answered that, 
however people may talk about fate and predestination, their own consciences, 
Avhen they review their actions, Avill tell them how untrue such an accusation 
is. We own that we have “left undone those things which we ought to have 
done, and that Ave have done those which we ought not to have done,” and 
such a confession is a very full answer to fatalism. Truth lies as usual in the 
centre of matters. Certain external circumstances are made for us upon our 
arrival in this world—over these we have no control; but over our behaviour 
in these we have a very full control. Our actions are not the effect of destiny; 
they can be referred only to ourselves. We may be drawn as conscripts, but 
our behaviour, our gentleness, bravery, cowardice, brutality, our performance 
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or neglect of duty, depend upon ourselves. “ The Admiralty,” wrote Nelson, 
when in expectation of the command of the finest fleet in the world, “may 
order me to a cockboat, but I will do my duty.” So with destiny; it is, after 
all, but a scapegoat. 

IVe make the world we live in ; and we weave 
About us webs of good or ill , which leave 
Their impress on our souls. 


AWAY WITH IDLE SORROW 


Away with idle sorrow ; 

Tis faithless to repine : 

A brighter day to-morrow, 

Thou lorn one, may be thine. 

Life’s trials, all must share them, 

Till gather’d ’neath the sod ; 

Take hope, poor heart, and bear them, 
By leaning more on God. 

Away with idle sorrow — 

The darkness of to-day 

From the past's radiance borrow 
bright hues to chase away. 


The good that we inherit 
Should check our discontent: 

Far greater than our merit 
The blessings God has sent. 

Away with idle sorrow— 

The noblo heart and brave 

Will ne’er upturn a furrow 
To make itself a grave. 

Still fragrant bloom the roses. 
Though thorns may lurk conceal’d; 

And life’s most barren desert * 

Some oasis doth yield. 

Aaron Smith. 


FAMIL Y MAt tERS. 

Tho wise carry their knowledge hs they do their Watches—not for display, 
but for their own use. 

Be calm and quiet in your life. You are not necessarily serviceable to 
others when you are troublesome to yourself. » 

It takes two to make a quarrel or a scandal. Be neither first nor second, 
and there cannot be a third. In every man’s nature there is an interior un¬ 
explored as that of Africa, and over that region what wild beasts may roam ! 

Large Faith. —A little fellow, eight years old, who was without a rela¬ 
tive in the whole world, was asked by a lady if he did not have fears as to 
Whether he would get along in life. The child looked up with a perplexed 
and inquiring eye, as if uncertain of her meaning, and troubled with a new 
doubt. “ Why,” said he, “don’t you think God will take care of a boy, if 
he puts his trust in Him, and does the best he can ? ” 

What is a Gentleman? —It is an easy question to ask, but a difficult one 
io answer. What is honour ? What is value ? What is poetry ? Though 
most people can feel, few can define any of these things ; and the short answer 
to the first question is simply this:—“ a gentleman is a gentleman.” Let me 
try to define him by a few negatives as well as positives. Firstly of his 
costume. He must not be dirty, negligent, or slovenly, in his person. He 
must neither be meanly nor magnificently dressed. He must not wear gaudjr 
and incongruous colours, or affront the eyes of onlookers with jewellery and 
finery. lie must hot affect eccentricity or singularity; of dfess himself in 
such a manner as to cause the vulgar to stare, or the judicious to grieve as he 
passes by. He must dress as Polonius (not at all a fool, though every actor 
who plays the part endeavours to make him so) advised his son Laertes to 
dress—in golden words of true wisdom. But dress, thoiigh it be the first and 
most obvious, is the least characteristic of the gentleman. In his manners he 
must not think himself the principal person in the world, the kingdom, or the 
company; but without parade of humility (which is in itself an offence), 
he must think himself the last,—or at all events, he must act a& if he thought 
so. He must not fail in deferential politeness, either to man or woman. He 
must not take the first place, as if it were his inalienable right. He must 
not at table, or elsewhere, commit acts which, though they may he harm¬ 
less in themselves, are contrary to the prevalent notions of his time and 
country. A hundred years ago a gentleman might get drunk after dinner 
without losing his social position; btit to any one aspiring in our day 
to that high and illustrious rank, thO slightest tendency to drunkenness 
at table, or anywhere else, is fatal to his pretension. As soon as the flaw 
is known, ho becomes a low snob thenceforth and fot ever. To be loud in 
talk is almost as great a derogation from the ideal of the character as 
to bo “loud” in costume—(I know that the word is a slang word, but it. 
expresses a meaning not to be reached even by a periphrasis, and may, for that 
reason, be looked upon leniently). To hear one man’s voice overriding every 
other’s, and one man’s opinions thundered into the ears of people too timid— 
too indolent—or too courteous—to do battle with a Stentor—is fatal to 
Stcntor’s claims to be considered a gentleraah. And quite as essential as 
manners to the perfection of the character is conversation. A man in the 
dress and with the manners of a gentleman must not talk vulgarly, indecently, 
obscenely, irreverently, or even ignorantly, (if the ignorance be very gross,) 
without forfeiture of the rank to which his dress and his manners would seem 
to entitle him. But granting all these three essentials;—the would-be 
gentleman is not a gentleman if his heart be wrong. Dress is an ornament— 
manners are a grace—conversation is a charm ; but these three may be pos¬ 
sessed iii all possible perfection by a blackguard. But these three combined 
with a noble heart and a sound judgment—the one balancing the other 
—combine to form the true gentleman.— London Review . 

Caution to. Mothers. —The Registrar-General, in his recent report, 
says:—A child, three years old, was poisoned by “ arsenical exhalations 
from the-green paper of a breakfast-room.” That the use of paper, thus 
prepared, in covering the walls of apartments, especially bed-rooms, is highly 
dangerous, is a fact which by this time should be universally known, and was 
pointed out by us, in Nos. 723, 770, and 822, when people were indulging a 
fancy for green papers. 

Flame-proof Muslin Dresses. —In No. 742 we have already introduced 
the subject of rendering ladies’ dresses fire-proof. The extra fulness .of the 
present fashion, together with the necessity which winter brings with it of 


having fires in nearly every room, both tend to increase the possibility of 
accidents from fire to ladies’ dresses. We have therefore much pleasure in 
stating that such accidents can be prevented by simply having the dresses, 
curtains, tarlatans, &c., steeped at the laundry in a rinsing-water of tungstate 
of soda, this substance being put into the water like ordinary blue. Muslin 
so rinsed, and then dried, cannot afterwards be set in flames. The article is 
now sold at nearly ali the shops where laundry materials are obtained, under 
the name of “ Ladies’ Life Preserver,”—a name, however, which may lead to 
all sorts of trash being substituted for the real tungstate of soda. To test its 
merits a curious experiment was tried in the Laboratory of Mr. Septimus 
Piesse, in Bond Street. A five-pound note having been first saturated, with a 
strong solution of the tungstate, several attempts were then made to burn it, 
all of which failed, and though the note was crinkled and co 1 led by the heat, 
yet the Bank readily changed it. S. P. 


scientific and useful. 


At every instant during life a portion of our substance becomes dead, 
combines with some of the inhaled oxygen, and is removed. By this process 
it is supposed that the whole body is renewed every seven years. 

Zinc nails are now extensively employed in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, in place of wood or iron. It is said that zinc nails are also substituted 
for sewing, in ladies’ slippers. An iron last is employed, and the nails, on 
being driven, strike the last, and become headed or riveted on the inside, 
thus forming a very secure fastening. 

The invention which the late Lord Dundonald was desirous our Govern¬ 
ment should apply in the Crimean weir to the annihilation of the enemy, was 
the filling of hollow shells with a gas of so potent a nature that when 
liberated from the bursting shell it would poison the atmosphere for many 
square yards, and kill those who breathed it. 

Hearing is now made easy by an experiment j ust completed in Trinity 
Church, New York. It consists of a paraboloidal reflector of souiid placed 
at the back, of the pulpit, of which the speaker’s mouth is the focus. A 
stream of sound is thus thrown to the most remote point of the Church, and 
by its side flow fills the whole body of the building. 

Improvement in the Manufacture of Ribbons. —An improvement in 
the manufacture of ribbons, economising labour to the extent of fifty per 
cent., has been effected. It consists in working each piece separately—that 
is, in cutting off .the connection between the pieces during the progress of 
their manufacture in the usual way. If in any one piece of ribbon a thread 
breaks, it stops of its own accord, while all the others in the machine keep 
on. The workmen can restore the broken thread without stopping the 
progress of all the other pieces. Thus the day’s work of twelve hours was 
formerly reduced by these stoppages to five or six hours. This improvement 
admits of different kinds of ribbon being manufactured at the same time. 

Decayed Iron becomes Spontaneously Red Hot. —There is no doubt 
whatever that cast-iron, long submerged iu the sea, will, on being exposed to 
atmospheric air, become hot even unto redness, and sometimes fall to pieces. 
Such was the case with some iron guns which formed part of the armament 
of one of the vessels of the Armada, sunk off the Island of Mull; and the 
cast-iron balls with which some of the guns of the Mary Rose , sunk off 
Spithead in the reign of Henry VIII., were loaded. It is also an extremely 
curious fact that the cast-iron gratings which have been long immersed in the 
porter backs or vats of large London breweries possess the same property of 
becoming hot on exposure to the atmosphere when the porter is drawn off for 
the purpose of cleaning them. 

An Inventor a*nd Editor. —Mr. Beach, of the New York Sun, is an in¬ 
ventor of no inconsiderable rank. Some of his models adorn the cabinets of 
the patented inventions at Washington; and his name stands recorded, both 
in Europe and America, as the author and patentee of a number of valuable 
improvements. He is even now just completing the construction of a monster 
steam printing-press, by which the sheets are cut from rolls, dampened, 
printed upon both sides at the rate of forty thousand impressions an hour, 
folded up, counted and delivered from the machine ready for the carrier 
and the mail. This machine is as high as a common two-storey country 
dwelling-house, and it will, when finished—if the expectations of its inventor 
are realised—constitute a most extraordinary specimen of mechanical skill and 
ingenuity.— Scientific American. 

An Electric Gas-lighter. —Mr. Wilson, of Philadelphia, it is said, has 
invented an electric gas-lighter, by which a thousand burners or more can be 
lighted at once, and in different parts of a large city at the same time. Besides 
the requisite wires, the apparatus comprises a small voltaic battery, and one 
of Ritchie’s improved induction coils. The battery is maintained in working 
order at a cost of a shilling per month. Mr. Wilson having had his apparatus 
in successful operation for more than a year, and having produced a spark 
two and a half inches long through six hundred miles, or wire, has now 
brought it before the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, as an invention 
which may be economically used in lighting the street lamps and public 
buildings of towns. An obvious advantage arising from its use appears at 
first sight—namely, that the gas need not be lighted until the very moment 
that it is wanted. 

’ To Coat Metals with Zinc. —In a hundred parts of water dissolve ten 
parts of alum, and one of oxide of zinc : this ziijc-bath should be kept at a 
temperature of 60° F. The pieces of metal which are required to be coated 
with zinc being previously well cleaned, are arranged so as to form the 
negative pole of a battery, and for the positive pole one or more pieces of 
zinc arc introduced, according to the shape of the article to bo ziacked, and 
having as near as possible the same, amount of surface. Contact with tho 
battery being made, by the current from one pair of plates, tho dimensions 
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){ which should vary according to the surface to be coated, the precipitation 
jf zinc proceeds as easily as {hat of copper in the ordinary electrotypic 
process, the deposit taking place indifferently on any metal,—-on platinum as 
well as on copper or iroij. When copper, coated with zinc, is heated, there 
is produced a coating of brass ; this transformation is likely to receive many 
applications. The elevation of temperature of the zincked iron augments the 
adhesion of the surface of zinc. 


STATISTICS. 

There are about 2,000 benefit building societies, with a paid-up capital of 
not less than £8.000,000. 

The coloured population of Philadelphia is 25,000. .They own property to 
the amount of 3,000,000 dollars, and schools and churches worth 50,000 
dollars. 

Britannia taxes the very toys of her children; thus she adds to her revenue 
£4300 per annum by the excise duty levied on toys imported into her 
liursery. 


found concealed in the houses a number of jars, about a yard and a-half hi^h 
filled with water. These all contained women, who had been suffocated, and 
then placed head downwards in the jars. The women, who were not strono- 
enough to endure a long march, had been thus treated to prevent their falling 
alive into the enemy’s hands. 

Sixpence a-Day.— -There is now an old man in an almshouse, in Bristol, 
who states that for sixty years hb spent sixpence a-day in drink, but was 
never intoxicated. A gentleman who heard this statement astonished the old 
man by showing him, in figures, that his sixpence a-day, if invested at 5 per 
cent, compound interest, would have amounted by this time to £3,225 19s. 9d.! 

Another Underground Kailway.— At the present moment engineers 
of eminence are engaged in making the necessary surveys for plans to bo 
deposited with Parliament in the ensuing session, for the construction of an 
underground railway, commencing at Kegent Circus, Oxford Street, and 
terminating at the station of the Metropolitan Kail way, in Victoria Street, 
Holborn Bridge. The line will not pass under the principal tnoroughfares, 
as in the case of the railway now being constructed, but, in order to obviate 
the stoppage of the street traffic, will take a route to the south of Oxford 
Street and Holborn. 


It is said that the too great number of carriages in the streets of Paris 
cause the death annually of 700 persons, and wound 5,000 others—more 
'mischief than is done by all the railways in Europe. 

The Public Funds. —the whole number of accounts in the Bank of 
England on which dividends were payable in November, 1859, was 269,328, 
aiid of this number the dividends payable to 94,301 persons did not exceed 
£10 per annum; 44,917 did not exceed £20 ; 86,943 did not exceed £100 ; 
6o that of 269,328 dividends 226,161 did not exceed £100 per annum. Only 
203 dividends exceeded £4000 per annum. 

Gold. —The quantity of gold-dust taken to the mint of Sydney, Australia, 
fttpi the ist of January to the,17th of August, amounted to 330,374 ounces. 
The coin issued during the same period ’ was 1,000,000 sovereigns and 
i56,000 half-sovereigns. The total value of all the gold exported from 
Australia since its iirst discovery there amounts to £101,371,828; a sum equal 
td one-eighth of the national debt of Great Britain ; and there is every pro¬ 
bability of this amount being tripled in the next seven years. 


Friendly Societies. —Mr. Tidd Pratt, Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Stated, in a recent lecture, that the number of friendly societies established in 
England since 1793 was 29,000, of which 7,000 have ceased to exist, and at 
the present time there are about 21,000. The cause, he said, of so many 
societies falling off, was their inability to make their payments, in consequence 
of the rate of contributions not being regulated by the age of the contributor. 

t e best rates of payment were l,s. Id. per month for persons between 24 and 
# in order to receive 10s. a week sick allowance up to 60 years of age ; up 
to 65, Is. 2d.; and to 70, Is. 3£d. The number of members of friendly 
societies was 2,500,000. In November, 1859, the depositors in savings 
banks amounted to 1,479,723, the amount invested being £36,462,440. Of 
benefit building societies there are about 2,000, with a paid-up capital of not 
less than £8,000,000.—See also No. 873. 


C)dd Fellows and Foresters. —The large friendly societies offer a 
strong proof of the increasing habits of prudence among the working popu¬ 
lation, the accession of numbers in the past ten years being very surprising. 
To set at rest the question as to the locality of the members, the Guides 
Issued by these Orders, for 1860, have been examined, and the result is thus 
shown England, 267,394 Odd Fellows, 159,838 Foresters; Wales, 23,011 
Cad Fellows, 5,661 Foresters; Scotland, 3,277 Odd Fellows, 825 Foresters; 
Ireland, 1,013 Odd Fellows, 164 Foresters; abroad, 10,566 Odd Fellows, 
2,1)88 Foresters. Total, 305,261 Odd Fellows, 168,576 Foresters. The 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows received in 1858 £211,685 on account of 
sick and funeral benefits, and paid out for sick allowance £141,234, and 
funerartnoneys £45,778.. The Foresters in the same year contributed about 
£70,000 for sick pay, and £25,000 for funeral donations. The Odd Fellows' 
returns show cash in hand about £7 per member, or no less than £2,136,488 
saved surplus capital. 


VARIETIES. 


There is a Bible in the library of the University of Gottingen written On 
5,476 palm-leaves. 

In France, each cross and military medal given to a private or non-com- 
ihissioned officer carries with it a small annuity. 

A marbie bust of Lord Nelsou has been found on a “fetish” altar among 
tlie Acul mountains, Hayti. For many years it has been worshipped ‘as 
a god! 

The ^Census will be taken on the 1st of April, 1861. A return will be 
collected on that day of every person who slept in every house or tenement in 
Great Britain on the preceding night. The number of persons on board of 
vessels or otherwise will also be obtained. 

The Commissioners at the Board of Inland Revenue have decided that, 
according to the recent statute 23 & 24 Yict. c. 90; persons may pursue and 
kill hares by coursing with greyhounds or by hunting with beagles or other 
hounds, in Ireland as well as in England, without a game certificate. 

Mr. Gardiner, the Bristol jailor, has devised an improvement of the tread¬ 
mill. The prisoners, at every step they take, call up tq view a letter or .a 
"word, and are thus taught the alphabet and reading while they are at work, 
“ By degrees,” says a contemporary, “ they become able to read a chapter in 
the Bible.” 

The Moniteur de VArmee mentions some curious incidents of the Chinese 
expedition. Iil the evacuated village of Pehtang-ho the French soldiers 


Civility Rewarded.—Two young women, who about eight years since 
were assistants in the shop of Mr. Fletcher, hosier, Wine Street, Bristol, last 
week received the agreeable information that they were legatees for £100 
each, free from legacy duty, under the will of an eccentric old lady at Crew- 
kerne, lately deceased, for “civilities received” from them on visiting the 
shop in which they were engaged. A clerk in one of the branches of Stuckey’s 
Banking Company is also remembered to the extent of £500 for his “ polite¬ 
ness” in picking up and handing the old lady a bundle of notes which she 
accidentally dropped in the bank. 

Sudden Surprises often Fatal. — There are many persons who are 
fond of contriving surprises—pleasant surprises for their friends ; and in nine 
cases out of ten, such little stratagems are harmless. But there'" are circum¬ 
stances in which any tampering with that delicate instrument, the human 
heart, becomes a, tragic experiment. . Here is a case in point. A young man 
of Marseilles had been brought up in the family of a merchant, and of course 
fell in love with his only daughter. It became necessary to send him to 
Calcutta on business; but the pain of parting was softened by a promise that 
his marriage should take place on ins return. Ill a few weeks, however, 
news came that the steamship in which he had embarked had been 
wrecked, and that every soul perished. The grief of his destined bride 
was agonising. After a time however she became calmer; but insisted on 
entering a convent with the iniention of taking the veil at the end of a year. 
But a few months of her noviciate had passed when she announced her inten¬ 
tion of leaving the convent, in consequence of repeated dreams which showed 
her her lover alive and well, and asking for her hand. In spite of the remon¬ 
strances of the superior and sisterhood, the girl went home, where she was 
received with open arms by her parents. But there was a mysterious expres¬ 
sion in their joy, the meaning of which she could not fathom. They took her 
by the hand and led her to the sitting-room; on the threshold stood her 
lover, who received her into his arms and covered her with kisses. ’When he 
released her from his embrace, she tottered, stretched out; her hands towards 
her parents, and sunk upon the floor a corpse. The joyful surprise had killed 
her. / 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 


In royal courts 1 take my place, 

And royal blood is mingled with my race ; 
I’m found in every town and house, 

Yet take my dwelling with the mouse ; 
You’ll see me, too, on every road, 

In forest grove, and shallow ford; 


Though many years I’ve been in school, 

I help to make the knavish fool ; 

I’m with the fox that swiftly bounds 
Wlieu follow’d by the huntsman s hounds; 
I help the sportsman when he shoots; 

I’m not in trees, but in their roots. 

Mellor. 


charade. 


The blinding snow is falling fast, 

The old man shivers in the blast; 

His meagre visage looks myjirst. 

For want and cold have done their worst. 

Yet hot alone with winter sad, 

But with the spring in verdure clad, 
Myjirst o’er laughing skies is seen, 
‘Spreading its soft delicious sheen. 

Nor less the change my second tell; 

In joy or sorrow’s varied swell 


Their voice is heard, throughout the land, 
A mirthful, melancholy band. 

And thGn my whole in beauty seen, 

’Neath forest bough, by coppice green ; 

A type of modesty and grace 
We in its tender flowerets trace. 

Yet, said of ladies, much I fear, 

From manly lips ’t would mean a sneer ; 
Though said of Scotland, accents clear 
Ring on the charmed listener’s ear. M. P. 


REBUS. 

A potent priuce, conquer’d by Philip’s son, 

And she who for the great Alcides spun ; 

A captain who to Rimmon’s god did bow. 

And Rome’s dictator, taken from a plough; 

The wisest, subtlest of the Trojan foes; 

A poem the bard Maonian did compose ; • 

She who was ever call’d a brawling scold; 

He who a monster’s riddle did unfold; 

An {indent city with a hundred gates, 

And Chaos’ son, tbc father of the Fates. 

If these initial* aro connected right, 

They’ll bring to view a celebrated knight. O. P. J. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. In a company S head £3. 17s. 2d. more than T, who had six guineas less than R, 

who had within 16s. Sc l. as much as W, who was known to have 100 guineas wanting 
10 marks of 13s. 4 d. each. Pray what money had they among them ? J. B. S. 

2. If four-sevenths of an ounce of tea bo worth three-eighths of a pound ofsu^ar, 

and one-fifth of a cwt. of sugar be worth two-thirds of a gallon of mm, and ten- 
elevenths of a quart of rum worth l.v. 3£</. less than a pound of tea, what is the worth 
of 6., lb. of sugar? ^ R. B. 

3. ’ The perimeter is 400 yards, and the angles are respectively, 25f 3 , 51 f, and 102 $’• 

Required tire sides of the triangle ? Carr. 
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Can you spell brandy with three letters in English or French ?—B. R. and 
Y.; 0. D. V. 

When have married people passed through the alphabet of love ?—When 
they get to ba-be. 

a pm having a change of air,” as Mr. Jenkins, the City broker, said when 
he put on a new wig. 

A wise man may be pinched by poverty, but only a fool will let himself be 
pinched by tight shoes. 

The proprietor of a bone mill advertises that those sending their own bones 
to be ground will be attended to with punctuality and despatch. 

A barber, having a very intemperate man to shave on Sunday, begged him 
vo keep his mouth shut, as it was a punishable offence to open a rum shop on 
the Sabbath. 

A Dublin journal observes that a handbill announcement of a political 
meeting in that city, states, with boundless liberality, that “ the ladies, without 
distinction of sex, are cordially invited to attend.” 

A witness in a court, speaking in a very harsh and loud voice, the counsel 
employed on the other side exclaimed, “ Now, sir, why do you bark so 
furiously ? ”—“ Because,” said the witness, “ I think I see a thief.” 

The Prince of Wales is likely to be remembered in the British provinces. 
At a town in Canada West, where he partook of a mutton chop at a wayside 
inn, the proprietor now parades over his door the words—“John Johnson, 
Purveyor to His Royal Highness.” 

A gentleman was called upon to apologise for words uttered when in wine. 
“I beg pardon,” said he, “I did not mean to say what I did? but Pve 
had the misfortune to lose some of my front teeth, and words get out every j 
now and then without my knowledge.” 

A painter, who was fond of hearing his works praised, was one day told 

that Judge-did not think very favourably of a performance of his. “ Oh,” 

said the artist to his informant, “ what is his opinion worth ?—he isn’t a 
judge of painting, he’s a judge of probate.” 

A chap, calling himself Reuben Hill, recommends a quack nostrum known 
as “Dyspeptic Cordial,” which, he says, cured himself of the rheumatism, 
his wife of the sick headache, his daughter of the fever and ague, and his 
mother of a bad cough, besides mending the cellar stairs, and putting the 
baby to sleep! 

A fellow was doubting whether or not he should volunteer to fight. One 
of the flags waving before his eyes, bearing the inscription “Victory or 
Death,” somewhat troubled and discouraged him. “ Victoryvis a very good 
thing,” said he ; “ but why put it Victory or Death ? Just put it Victory or 
Crippled, and I’ll go that! ” 

Macready was a great stickler for correctness of costume in the pieces he 
brought out at Drury Lane. Seeing Miss Rainsforth dressed for Ophelia in a 
pair of white satin shoes, he thus addressed her : “ My dear young lady, when 
you are going to play a character in a piece, the scene of which is laid in 
Denmark, I beg yop will, in future, wear Denmark satin slippers.” 

A “ bumptious ” traveller, overtaking an old Presbyterian minister, whose 
nag was much fatigued, quizzed the old gentleman upon his “turn out.” “A 
nice horse, yours, doctor! very—valuable beast, that—but what makes him 
wag his tail so, doctor ? ”—“ Why, as you have asked me, I will tell you. It 
is for the same reason that your tongue wags so—a sort of natural weakness.” 

Two knights of the angle having been one evening glad to .seek the shelter 
of a sorry ale-house for the night, one questioned the other the next morning 
as to how he had passed the night, observing, that for his part “ he had slept 
like a top.”—“ So did I,” replied his companion, “for I was turning round 
all nightthus practically proving the nonsense of the old simile for a 
sound sleeper. 

A teacher in one of our national schools having explained to her first 
class that a “ chain of mountains ” was synonymous with a “ range of 
mountains,” asked what a range was. A little girl, who had been quietly 
listening, exclaimed, “Oh, I know!”—“What is it?” asked the teacher. 
“ A kitchen range,” responded the child. A kitchen range and a range of 
mountains were to her mind the same. 

We have seen some awful typographical errors in our day and generation, 
but seldom any more absurd than the following :—An editor wanting a line 
to fill the column, gave 

Shoot Folly as she flies .— Pope. 

In setting up the above, the printer had it thus: 

“ Shoot Folly as she flies— Pop ! ” 

Horne Tooke having challenged Wilkes, who was then sheriff, received 
the following laconic reply :—“ Sir, I do not think it my business to cut the 
throat of every desperado that may be tired of his life; but as I am at present 
the sheriff of the city of London, it may happen that I shall shortly have an 
opportunity of attending you in my official capacity, in which case I will 
answer for it that you shall have no ground left to complain of my endea¬ 
vours to serve you.” 

Barry, the painter, was with Nollekens at Rome in 1760, and they were 
extremely intimate. Barry took the liberty one night, when they were about 
to leave the English coffee-house, to exchange hats with him—Barry’s being 
edged with lace, and Nollekens’s a very shabby one. Upon his returning the 
hat the next morning he was asked by Nollekens why he left him his gold- 
laced hat. “ Why, to tell you the truth, my dear Joey,” answered Barry, 
“ I fully expected assassination last night, and I was to have been known by 
uxy laced hat,” Nollekens thought it high time to “ cut” his “ dear friend.” 


“ Companions of the Bath.”—S oap and Towels.— Punch. 

An Irishman’s Sweetheart.—A bullock’s heart stuffed with treacle. 

A “ Gent’s ” Maxim.—N ever trust a man who is meanly dressed ; if his 
clothes are worth nothing his character is worth-less. 

The Test of Generalship.—“ If you are a great general,” said Sylla to 
Marius, “ come and fight me.”—“If you are a great general,” was the quiet 
answer, “ make me come and fight you.” 

Look out for your front Teeth !—A German journal speaks of a young 
authoress who has distinguished herself in the literary world. She is called 
the Baroness de Glokekrakerstocae Pickalkrenken. 

A Contrast.—T he most attentive man to business we ever knew was he 
who wrote on his shop-door, “ Gone to bury my wife—return in half an 
hour.” He was no relative to the lawyer who put upon his office door, “ Be 
back in five minutes,” and returned only after a pleasure trip of three weeks. 

A Natural Conclusion.—A Dutchman the other day, reading an account 
of a meeting, came to the words—“ The meeting then dissolved.” He could 
not define the meaning of the latter, so he referred to his dictionary, and felt 
satisfied. In a few minutes a friend came in, when Honty said, “ Dey must 
have werry hot weddei dere in New York. I ret an agount of a meeting 
vere all de peoples had melted away.” 

Scene at a Hairdresser’s .—Hairdresser loq. : Your hair is very dry, 
sir; might I recommend some of our aromatic rose-coloured pomade; it is 

calculated to soften the harshness of the hair, and to-■ Sufferer [under 

the process of hair cutting') : I hate grease.— Hairdresser: But then, sir, 
the hair is liable to break .—Sufferer : Then I must send for a carpenter to 
get it mended. Hairdresser shivers, his eyes are elevated, and his tongue 
rests in peace. 

An Accommodating Yankee.—A double-bedded room does not mean, in 
the States, a room with two beds, but a bed with two persons in it. During 
the great embargo I happened to be in Charlestown, South Carolina, when 
the landlord proposed to me to sleep with a dirty-looking foreign officer. 
“ If I cannot have a separate bed,” I said, “ I prefer sitting by the fire all 

night to sleeping with that-Russian! ”—“ Is he a Russian, sir ? ” said 

a tall, thin, inquisitive Yankee, who stood listening to the conversation—“ is 
he a Russian ? I’ll take him, then, if it convenes you, stranger. I should 
rather like it, for I never slept with a Russian.” 

Veiled Beauties.—T he King of Bavaria is much averse to ladies wearing 
veils in the streets, and frequently stops those who have their veils down to 
adjust them artistically. The other day he was seen at Munich talking with 
three ladies in the street which bears his name, and in which he takes a daily 
walk, lifting up the veil of each one, and laying it on the top of her bonnet in 
a way suiting the artistic fancies of the patron of Schwanthaler and the friend 
of Thorwaldsen. He then let them proceed, and, of course, all let their veils 
down as soon as he was out of sight. It seems King Ludwig once exposed 
himself to the sight of a second Medusa’s head. He lifted the veil of an old 
lady, looked at her face, and dropped it instantly, saying, “ Madam, you are 
right.” 

The Dandy Done.—A dandy was recently walking under the arcades of 
the Rue de Rivoli, in Paris, holding in his hand a gold headed cane of 
splendid workmanship. A man supported by two crutches came up, and 
asked for alms in a pitiful tone. The dandy, moved to pity, gave the beggar 
a small silver coin. At the same moment a person near him suddenly 
exclaimed, “How can you, sir, allow this rogue to deceive you? Please to 
lend me your cane, and I will show you that the rascal runs better than I 
can.” The dandy, without reflecting, lent his cane; the beggar, the moment 
he perceived it in his detractor’s hand, threw away his crutches and took to 
his heels, and was followed by the man with the cane, whilst the spectators 
and the dandy particularly remained in convulsions of laughter at the sight, 
and exclaiming alternately, “0, he will be caught!”—“No, he wi^ not be 
caught! ” But both the racing heroes disappeared at the next turning in the 
street, and their victim remained waiting for his splendid cane, which cost 
five hundred francs. 

American Steamboat Dialogue. —Hoosier {stepping up to a Down - 
Faster): How are ye, stranger? Bound to Noo ’Leans, ’spect? What 
mout be yer business ? Want to buy some corn or oats ?— Yankee: Tolerable*, 
thank ye ; how be yearself ? Bound to no place in particular. In for any 
kind of trade.— Hoosier : What kind of trade hev ye?— Yankee: Wall, its 
a patent right.— Hoosier: Patent right for what ?—• Yankee: Patent right for 
a machine for making all kinds of seed out of wood, from shell-bark down to 
grass-seed. Have also a patent right for the mirage life-preserver.— Hoosier: 
Meerage—what’s meerage?— Yankee: It’s a machine to be fixed on the front 
of a locomotive or steamboat, with reflectors of great power, to show the 
image of anything ahead, no matter how far it be off—anything under 
a hundred miles.— Hoosier: Don’t say! And are yer the inventor?— 
Yankee: I be.— Hoosier : You’re a horse. What mout your name be ?— 
Yankee: Coffin.— Hoosier: Heerd tell of your family. You are a rela¬ 
tion of the man that invented wooden hams and plaster-paris shoe-nails. 
Had a brother once, hadn’t you, that got accidentally choked with a rope 
round his neck ? Yankee : Anew the man—wasn’t a brother—only a second 
cousin to my wife’s sister’s aunt’s brother’s cousin. But what might your 
name be ?— Hoosier: It might be Smith, but it taint. Calculate it’s Caster.— 
Yankee: Knowed yer family well, from yer great grandfather down. You 
air one of two twins. One was a handsome, cute, bright-eyed little chap, and 
the other a tarnation ugly, born fool; and I heerd that the cute one died. 
Here the dinner-bell rang. 
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